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sticks to the store that sells National 
Suilders’ Hardware. There is nothing “just 
as good” for him! 


Vv; JUR wise builder “obeys that impulse” and 


He bases his bids on the prices you quote him. 
He saves a place in his plans and specifications 
for the items you carry or can get on short notice 
And he never loses sight of the fact that the 
application of National Builders’ Hardware is a 
recommendation for him and his work. 

By a similar token, it will pay you to tie up 
with National Builders’ Hardware—as a complete 
line! Once you get the builders inside, it’s 
straight sailing for préstige and profit. 





National Mfg. Co. Sterling, Illinois 
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The Paint Trade of Autumn 


No Reason Why the Come-Easy Business Should Not Be 
Pushed 


By THE ASSISTANT MANAGER 





’ 


“Home, sweet home,” made sweeter by paint. 
MAN never realizes the misery or the merit of 
the mail he receives each day until he takes 
a two weeks’ vacation and comes back to 
delve into the accumulation resulting from Uncle 
Sam’s daily delivery. I have just had mine, and 
am two shades darker as a result. In the letters 
I am writing I am using this two weeks’ vacation 
as an excuse for all the letters I have failed to 
answer during the last six months. Near the bot- 
tom of my stack of mail I have found two photo- 
graphs, one bearing the brand of East Orange, N. 
J., and the other from Denver, Col. Both are paint 
Pictures, and they really don’t need this verbal 
retouching to make them interesting and con- 
structive. 
J. H. Owen of East Orange, N. J., runs a hard- 
Ware store and sells paints and varnishes in quan- 


A splendid window display shown by L. A. 
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Maedel, Denver, Col. 


tities. Kyanize sounds like a good healthy sneeze, 
but J. H. affirms that it is the best varnish money 
can buy. In his front window a display of unusual 
merit featured this line of varnish a short time ago 
A lighthouse in the center of the window was sur- 
rounded by rocks on which a miniature mermaid 
in nature’s negligee was taking a sun bath and con- 
templating a deep-sea dive. A Coney Island friend 
in a one-piece suit was stranded on an island near- 
by. In the background a baby sail boat was skim- 
ming the water, and all around the border were 
bright attractive cans of Kyanize spar finish. Signs 
on the background of this window illustrated the 
many household uses for varnishes, and a sign of 
unusual merit read, “Use Kyanize for Light-house- 
keeping.” This sign surely coupled up to the light- 
house in the center of the window, and proved to be 











Kyanize for light-house keeping. 


an interesting stimulator and interest builder. The 
idea is well worth copying, and every dealer who 
uses it ought to drop a note of appreciation to this 
wide-awake New Jersey distributor of paints, putty 
and hardware. 

The other picture is a vision of home, sweet 
home on the modern plan. It came from L. A. 
Maedel, 1754 California Street, Denver, Col. Be- 
fore a background of paints and enamels a minia- 
ture cottage had been built and painted in a most 
attractive manner. The store carpenter built it at 
a cost of $15. The grass mat which made the lawn 
was borrowed from the local theater, and the auto- 
mobile delivery wagon, as well as the baby touring 
car on the roadway, lent a touch of prosperity every- 
one likes to see. 


Some Paint Windows Show the Mark of the Slacker 


About 97 out of 100 windows are made by merely 
piling up great masses of paint cans and paint 
brushes. Whenever I see one of this type of win- 
dows it makes me think that the trimmer is either 
lazy or lacking in ideas. To come face to face with 
two such splendid ideas in my first day’s mail is an 
incentive to get back into the harness and spread 
the glad tidings for all I am worth. The best line 
of varnishes that ever came from a kettle will gum 
itself to death with old age unless a little selling 
juice is judiciously mixed. When the manufac- 
turer puts his goods up in good substantial cans, 
labels them attractively and ships them out accom- 
panied by show cards and selling literature, he has 
just about gone the limit in co-operation. 

The merchant who receives these goods demon- 
strates immediately that he is either a live distribu- 
tor or a rusty imitation. It is true that without 
advertising, without a window display, without a 
suggestion, scores of people come into a fellow’s 
store every year and ask for paint. So commonly 
are hardware stores known as distributors of these 
products that this come-easy business increases 
every year in spite of the attitude of the dealer. 
But the hardware man I like best is the fellow who 
not only motions for people to come on over and 


A window display made by J. H. Owen, East Orange, N. J. 


, words on paints and varnishes. 
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trade with him, but who by attitude and action goes 
out and brings them in. 

In this day of card indexes and prospect lists 
there is a great big place for the paint man. From 
the little household paints we pass through a maze 
of various special paints suitable for boats, baby 
carriages, pushmobiles, automobiles, barns, car- 
riages, vehicles, farm machinery, houses and scores 
of other things too numerous to mention. About 
the only paint the average hardware man doesn’t 
handle are specialties commonly applied to the eye- 
brows and lips, and even at that Monday morning 
often shows a bunch of fellows more than casually 
interested in these products of the beauty parlor. 


More Homes Finished in the Fall Than in the Spring 


The object of this story is not merely a play of 
The backbone of 
summer is broken. Harvest time is at hand. Ready 
money in the farming districts is beginning to cir- 
culate. With the rattle of every farmer’s wagon 
there is a likelihood of the jingle of cash, and there 
is a fall painting season just as there is a spring 
painting season. The average hardware store 
usually launches a spring campaign for paints and 
varnishes. The truth of the matter is that more 
new houses are finished in the fall, and that an 
active paint campaign at that season will find many 
responsive customers. The public of any community 
can be controlled in its thinking. You can make 
people think paint now just as well as our New 
Jersey and Colorado friends are doing. Paint is 
mighty high-priced just at present, and 200 or 300 
cans of lead colors and oils will inventory a whole 
lot higher than they have for several years past. It 
is good business to cut that stock down now. 

Of course, there is every probability that paints 
will be just as high priced next spring as they are 
this fall, but that is no reason why we should wait 
to sell goods in the growing season when harvest 
season business is so much easier to land. 

Let us put Maedel’s and Owen’s paint and varnish 
ideas to work in a prompt endeavor to sell these 
goods while prices are at the pinnacle. 




























Tennessee Hardware Men Join South- 
eastern Association 


Walter Harlan Elected Secretary-Treasurer 


T the ninth annual convention of the Tennessee 
Hardware Association held recently at Mem- 
phis, Chattanooga was selected as the next 
place of meeting. The Memphis convention proved 
one of the most important in the history of the 

















H. C. Ross, president 


association, as it was decided on the second day 
of meeting to affiliate with the Southeastern Hard- 
ware Association. 

Following are the officers elected: H. C. Ross, 
Jackson, re-elected president; O. K. Jones, Sweet- 
water, re-elected vice-president; Walter Harlan, At- 
lanta, Ga., secretary-treasurer. 

Directors—C. C. Paris, Nashville; W. V. Edenton, 
Jackson; J. D. Elkins, McMinville; W. V. Hagar, 
Hartsville. 

Delegates to National Convention—H. C. Ross 
and Walter Harlan. Alternates—G. W. Everette, 
Sparta; O. K. Jones, Sweetwater. 

Mr. Harlan is secretary of the Southeastern Hard- 
ware Association, which is composed of Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Mississippi and Tennessee. The 
State association will continue as heretofore, the 
secretary being the only officer who officiates in both 
bodies. 

O. K. Jones, Sweetwater; Lem. F. Bell, Spring- 
field, and H. C. Ross were appointed to represent 
the Tennessee Hardware Association on the board 
of directors of the Southeastern Hardware Asso- 
ciation. 


Woman Arouses Enthusiasm 
Considerable business of an important nature was 


transacted at the morning session, which brought 
the convention to a close. I. G. Norvell of Newbern 


delivered a very interesting address on advertising, 
in which he declared that the policy of honest ad- 
vertising and judicious methods, as well as proper 
mediums, should be observed at all times. 
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A general discussion followed, in the course of 
which Mrs. Louise B. Moore of Hazelhurst, Miss., 
the only woman hardware dealer in that State and 
one of five in the South, was called upon to give her 
opinion. 

She advocated judicious advertising in the news- 
papers, made a strong and eloquent plea for the 
country papers, but urged the personal touch as one 
of the most successful methods in business, as well 
as in every walk of life. 

She said that one could go to church, hear a 
really splendid sermon delivered by a brilliant pulpit 
speaker, but unless he came down from his pulpit 
and shook hands. in a friendly way with the mem- 
bers of the congregation, the full value of his ser- 
mon was lost because he failed to give that personal 
touch which reaches the heart and appeals to one 
in a truly fraternal manner. 

She said that the personal touch carries with it 
a feeling of interest in the customer, which is above 
and beyond the mere commercial spirit of barter 
and trade. “A friendly’ interest in the welfare of 
the entire community, a desire and effort to be 
helpful in every direction will help your business, 
just as well as it will help others.” 

She spoke of the manner in which she conducts 
her dairy, as well as her hardware store; how she 
showed and encouraged the farmers to use milk 
separators; how she operates three automobile 
routes, and is preparing to install a fourth, in car- 
rying articles from her store and from other busi- 





W. L. Harlan, secretary-treasurer 


ness houses in Hazelhurst to the farmers, making 
the deliveries as rapidly as possible, and brought 
the cream from their dairy houses to Hazelhurst. 

The question box session was conducted by G. W. 
Everette, M. A. Walker and W. Tucker, Jr., and 
proved one of the most entertaining numbers of 
business during the convention. 





E was a big jobber’s cub salesman. It was 
his second day on the territory, and he was 
beginning to find things radically different 
from what he had pictured them when taking the 
course through the house. He was standing close 
to the counter talking to the merchant on the other 
side. From the expression on the young fellow’s 
face, it was evident that he had again met his 
Waterloo. 

“No,” said Mr. Brown, “I won’t order anything 
to-day. The fact is I don’t know just what I want 
till I look over my stock. If you happen to be 
around in a few weeks I may need something from 
your house.” 

“Well now, Mr. Brown, I’d like to have you give 
my house a little order, a sort of a trial order to in- 
troduce our goods to you. Can’t you think of some- 
thing you’re low on? We keep almost everything 
in the hardware line from a needle to a harvesting 
machine.” 

“No,” said Mr. Brown, “I can’t think of a thing.” 

The salesman look dejected. Just then a girl 
came hurrying into the store. She started to speak 
but stopped short. “I’ve forgotten,” she murmured 
to herself. Then she said: 

“Mother sent me after something, and I don’t 
know what it is.” 

“I do,” said Mr. Brown, quick as a flash. 

“What?” asked the girl, with mingled surprise 
and curiosity. 

“Tacks,” said Mr. Brown. 

“Why, yes!” exclaimed the girl. 
ing carpet and ran out of tacks. 
after three boxes.” 

She took the tacks and hurried home. 

“How did you know that?” asked the cub sales- 
man after she had gone. 

“T didn’t,” replied the merchant. “She thinks I 
did, but I didn’t. I knew it was house-cleaning’ 
time and people had their carpets up. When she 
came hurrying in with that old apron on it just 
struck me that she might be laying carpets.” 

The young salesman straightened up. He wore 
a new expression—a look of determination. He 
picked up his grips. 

“Good day, Mr. Brown,” he said, as he held out 
his hand; “I won’t come back to take your order.” 
He hurried out. 

“Wonder what’s the matter with him,” mur- 
mured Mr. Brown, as the fellow hurried around 
the corner. ‘What did he mean by that? I didn’t 
do or say anything to make him sore.” 

A few weeks later, one bright morning, 
Brown was reading his mail. 

“Aha! Good morning, Mr. 
cheery voice. Mr. Brown looked up. It was the 
cub salesman. “Good morning,” he grunted. 
“You're feeling well this morning, Mr. Brown?” 
Mr. Brown suddenly realized that he was feeling 
unusually well. “Yes,” he replied. 

“Now, Mr. Brown,” continued the young man 
before Mr. Brown could say anything, “‘you’re out 
of padlocks. We are selling an improved six-lever 
padlock that’s a Jim dandy. And we are giving 


“We were lay- 
Mother sent me 
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Tacks and Padlocks 


The Cub Salesman Gets a Pointer on Salesmanship 


and Profits Thereby 


By G. H. DIRHOLD 
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four keys with each lock. That feature alone is 
worth considerable to you asa selling point. Just 
look the lock over. You see it is strongly made, 
plain and substantial. It has a regular bull-dog 
grip when it’s locked. Such a handy, convenient 
size, too,” he announced, slipping it easily into his 
vest pocket and drawing it out again. “Looks well 
any place,” he continued, hooking the staple of the 
latch on a neat oak chest that happened to be on 
the counter. 

Mr. Brown was impressed—to the extent of 4 
doz. locks. And that was only the beginning. 
About noon Mrs. Brown stepped into the store. 
There was no one in sight, but she could hear the 
sound of voices from the loft above the store. 

“Come to dinner, Jim,” she called. Mr. Brown 
descended the steep flight of stairs leading from 
the loft. Following him was a very dusty and be- 
grimed young salesman in his shirt sleeves, carry- 
ing a pad and a pencil. “Mr. Hard,” said Mr. 
Brown, “this is my wife.” 

“Very happy to meet you, Mrs. Brown,” said Mr. 
Hard, smiling through a layer of dust. 

“Sarah,” said Mr. Brown, “Mr. Hard and I have 
sort of been looking over the stock this morning to 
see what I need for the winter. Can’t you give us 
both some dinner so that we can get right back 
to work after dinner? It will take a good Waile 
for Mr. Hard to go over to the hotel for dinner.” 

Mrs. Brown would be delighted to have Mr. Hard 
come to dinner. No trouble at all. Yes, he would 
be pleased to go if they would excuse his appear- 
ance. 

“Say,” asked Mr. Brown, as they sat at dinner, 
“how did you know I was out of padlocks?” Mr. 
Hard smiled. “I didn’t,” he said. 

“You thought I did, but I didn’t. I just guessed. 
You see it was this way: Your window floor is cov- 
ered with black cloth. Black cloth shows the dust. 
Consequently, when you take anything out of the 
window the spot that it covered shows up very 
plainly in contrast with the part that has been 
exposed to the dust. As I walked into the store 
this morning I noticed a spot with the outlines of 
a padlock, and I figured that someone had come in 
to buy a padlock and you had none in stock, so 
you took the one in the window.” 

“You’re right, by George! Bill Long came in 
after one yesterday, and I had to take. that one 
’cause I didn’t have any other. Was going to order 
some today. Say, young man, you’re a clever sales- 
man, aren’t you?” 

“T learned it all from you, sir,” said Hard. 
“Don’t you recall that box of tacks that you sold to 
the girl that day? That was my first lesson in 
salesmanship; I’ve been practising it ever since.” 

Mr. Brown looked surprised. “Well I’ll be 
blowed!” he ejaculated. “By the way,” said Mr. 
Brown late that afternoon as Hard was putting on 
his coat to leave, “I thought you said that after- 
noon that you weren’t coming back here to take my 
order.” 

“So I did,” replied Hard. “I decided that after- 
noon when I saw you sell those tacks that when I 
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came again it would be to sell goods—not to take 
orders. I’m through being an order-taking sales- 
man. Now I sell goods.” 

“Gee! I guess he does,” mused Mr. Brown an 
hour later as he looked over the ten sheets of 
order blanks filled in solid with goods that he had 
ordered that day. 

And the sales manager smiled when the sales- 
man sent the order in the next day. Furthermore, 
the smile of the sales manager broadened until it 
developed into this letter to the salesman: 

“Effective immediately; your salary will be in- 
creased $300 per year.” 

Last year Hard was called in and given an im- 
portant position in the house as a department man- 
ager. Incidentally, he is to be married in June 
and the road has lost another good man. Hard’s 
case is typical of many young salesmen—more 
than one might imagine. They are not all engaged 
to be married, but a whole lot of them are in line 
for early promotion and bigger, greater opportuni- 
ties. Selling goods is a battle of brains, and if we 
will turn the searchlight on our own methods, and 
keep our eyes and ears open for any form of im- 
provement, we may, like young Hard, find sugges- 
tions even in tacks and padlocks that are practi- 
cal, staunch and right to the point, too. 


Coming Conventions 


THE NATIONAL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION AND THE 
AMERICAN HARDWARE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION JOINT ANNUAL CONVENTION, Atlantic City, 
N. J., Oct. 17, 18, 19, 20, 1916. Headquarters, 
Marlborough-Blenheim, for both associations. F. D. 
Mitchell, 233 Broadway, New York, secretary-treas- 
urer American Hardware Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, and T. James Fernley, 505 Arch Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., secretary-treasurer National Hard- 
ware Association. 


INDIANA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Indianapolis, Jan. 30, 31, 
Feb. 1, 1917. M. L Corey, secretary, Argos, Ind. 


NEBRASKA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Omaha, Feb. 6, 7, 8, 9, 
1917. Nathan Roberts, secretary, Lincoln, Neb. 


PENNSYLVANIA AND ATLANTIC SEABOARD HARD- 
WARE ASSOCIATION AND NEW YORK STATE RETAIL 
HARDWARE ASSOCIATION JOINT ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION AND EXHIBITION, Feb. 6, 7, 8, 9, 1917. Head- 
quarters, Hotel Astor, for both associations. The 
exhibition will be held in Madison Square Garden 
auditorium. W. P. Lewis, Huntingdon, Pa., secre- 
tary-treasurer Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard 
Hardware Association, and John B. Foley, Kirk 
Building, Syracuse, N. Y., secretary New York 
State Retail Hardware Association. 


WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Milwaukee, Feb. 7, 8, 9, 
1917. P. J. Jacobs, secretary, Stevens Point, Wis. 


NORTH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Fargo, Feb. 14, 15, 
_ 1917. C. N. Barnes, secretary, Grand Forks, 
v. D. 


MINNESOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, St. Paul Auditorium, St. Paul, Minn., Feb. 
20, 21, 22, 23, 1917. H. O. Roberts, secretary, 1032 
Metropolitan Life Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


THE OHIO HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
AND EXHIBITION, Dayton, Feb. 20, 21, 22, 23, 1917. 
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Exhibition will be held in Memorial Hall. James 


B. Carson, secretary, Dayton, Ohio. 


SoutH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Sioux Falls, Feb. 27, 
28, March 1, 2, 1917. H. C. Parker, secretary, 
Murdo, S. D. 


Mexican Situation a Disgrace 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
To the Editor: 

I am taking this opportunity to thank you for 
the forceful manner in which you placed the Mexi- 
can situation before the people in your recent ar- 
ticle. A few like this, straight from the shoulder, 
should result in waking the people up and ending 
this shameful business down there. Glad to see 
you make such prominent mention of the fact that 
our State guards were deceived into getting into 
the National guards and being held as common 
soldiers at a pittance, when they have good pay- 
ing positions and homes. Unless we are going to 
go in and finish this job right away, it is a dis- 
grace to our Government to hold these men there 
on this “false pretense” enlistment, and they should 
be given the opportunity to go home until they are 
needed. 

Assuring you of our hearty support and co- 
operation in matters which affect the business in- 
terests of the country, and with personal regards, I 
am 

Yours very truly, 
W. B. PORCH, Secretary, 
OKLAHOMA HARDWARE AND IMPLEMENT ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


Carranza Government Makes 
Demand on New York Man 


To the Editor: 

I have read in HARDWARE AGE the article on Mex- 
ico, and the person who wrote this article was cer- 
tainly well informed on Mexican civilization, citi- 
zenship and brigandage, as the whole outfit is noth- 
ing but robbers and thieves. 

I have just got a demand from the Carranza 
government this morning. I have 5000 head of 
cattle below the border, within ten miles of the 
American line, and he wants me to give him $20 
per head, cash, or $100,000 exportation duty on the 
same. He simply wants this money to buy arms 
and ammunition to kill Americans when the right 
time comes, and this Government of ours is pro- 
tecting them in that kind of a policy; at least, they 
refuse to give us any protection in bringing them 
out. 

Very truly yours, 
C. K. WARREN, Vice-president, 
The Warren Featherbone Co. 


F. I. Everett, East Oakland, Cal., is once more rep- 
resenting Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., Chicago, 
Ill., in northern and central California, Nevada and 
southern Oregon. Mr. Everett covered this same ter- 
ritory for many years for Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett 
& Co. and left in 1915 to travel for Butler & Brittain, 
San Francisco, Cal., over practically the same route. 


H. E. MILier, JRr., formerly with Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company and the Lilly Varnish Company, is now 
representing Moller & Schumann (Hilo Varnish) Com- 
pany in eastern Massachusetts, Rhode Island and east- 
ern Connecticut, covering both the retail paint trade 
and the manufacturers of wood and metal products. 








Seventh Section 


HURSDAY, June 24, 1915.—Well, Jock McTav- 
ish and I had a long pow-wow last night. We 
discussed a plan of checking credits. It surely 

is a good idea to talk over these matters with an 
accountant, and Jock is some accountant, in spite 
of having come from “Doomfreeze,” as he calls it. 

This morning I took a form over to the printers 
with instructions to have it printed on 4 x 6-in. 
cards. I have an old cabinet that just takes that 
size—and besides Jock says it’s better than the 3 x 
5-in. size. He says, “Most card indices run on a 
3 x 5-in. card are crowded. The card is really too 
small except for such simple uses as an address 
index. The result is that the small cards soon get 
so cluttered up with notes and additions as to be 
difficult to read. Better use the 4 x 6-in. size, and 
give yourself room to write all you want and still 
keep it in order.” Jock glared at me when he said 
that, for he vows I’m careless in my bookkeeping 
just because I carry charges on scraps of paper till 
evening and then enter them all up at once. 

This is a copy of the form: 


CHARGE CUSTOMER NUMBER 


Please open a charge account with.................. 


TE I EE aE SS Se OEE TOT Bee FE 
RAOOE BE ci nscic es cvcerewa creed DOE iciccawiav eae 
Be IE Moi win 5 5 0 6 wb OR bee 4k Wea % 
Pet oo wobéweaPadtirnsciath xaos PENG. wiewicsusicsioes 
NN 5 co G0 Gada hi PREV eRo aS Diba ek aeha a 


Ce 


WES NT SE ii 0 6:0 95 DWE HARRI ECR tipo Dine KOR RE 
The above particulars are correct and agreeable 
to me. 


We decided that starting July 1, we would make 
every customer wanting credit give us the above 
information and sign it. 

We first get his full name and home address. 
Then, if he is in business for himself we will know 
that and also where his business is. If he works 
for someone else we'll know it. Then, if he’s a 
plumber, he must state what kind of goods he will 
most need, and so on. This is my idea. Jock 
says that builders, carpenters, plumbers and such 
like will object to that clause. He says they will 
think it’s no business of mine what they buy as long 
as they pay for it. 

Now the reason I can give is that if I have a lot 
of customers likely to use a lot of supplies of a 
certain kind, it will help me and them if I know 
it. I can then buy accordingly. 

Also, if I find a man buying a lot of goods quite 
different to what his card says he uses, why I’ll 
know there’s something wrong and can at once look 
into it. 

The next two items on the card are, of course, 
the crux of the whole thing. We want to pin a man 
down to a definite credit limit, both as regards time 
and amount. 

With the customer’s signature to that card I can 
easily stop a man’s credit if he exceeds his limit 
in either way. 

Betty thinks it is an excellent thing, if I can get 
it started. Jock says it’s a good plan, if it works. 
I showed a rough draft of it to Barlow (my old 
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employer) at lunch time, and he says it won’t work. 
So between the lot of ’em I get mighty little en- 
couragement. 

I almost wish that I had sent it on to Rob Sirle 
for his opinion, but then, as Editor of Hardware 
Times, he’s too big a man to bother over trifles. 
If he was here, though, I’d pluck up courage and 
ask him. 

Still, perhaps it’s best to act on my own judg- 
ment. If I’m wrong I’ll know better next time; if 
I’m right—and I am—then I’ll be sure, Mr. Diary! 

Every credit customer who comes into the store 
from to-morrow (by when I’m to have the cards 
printed) will be passed over to me, and I’m going 
to tell him a little story like this: 

“Mr. , I’ve only recently bought this 
business and I’m not yet acquainted with all my 
customers and their needs. Now I see we have an 
account open for you, and I’m very glad to accom- 
modate you. It will help me to give you good serv- 
ice and to fit in with your wishes if you will please 
give me particulars of your needs.” 

Then I’m going to ask him those questions, fill it 
in myself as he answers them and, passing it over 
to him, I’ll ask him if it as all correct. If he says 
“yes” I’ll pass him my pen without a word—and I 
feel sure he will sign it without a murmur. At 
least that’s my guess. 

One thing is certain, I’ve got to cut down my 
credit business. I’m hard up, positively, and owe 
more than I’ve got in the bank. Of course the ac- 
counts are good, but I can’t pay my bills with some- 
body else’s. I see that last week’s business was 
$428 and $204 of it was charged. 

I’ve got a crowd of small accounts, people who 
have bought and promised to come in “at the end 
of the week” or who asked to have the goods de- 
livered and promised to pay the boy—and when the 
boy delivered, they said, “Tell Mr. Black I’ll be in 
to-morrow and pay him. I haven’t any change 
now.” 

When, oh! when is “to-morrow?” Unless I get 
some ready cash soon I’ll have to ask some of my 
creditors to wait until “to-morrow.” 

Guess I’m getting pessimistic. I’m tired anyhow, 
so I’ll turn in. Good night, Betty dear. 

Friday, June 25, 1915. Friday is a jinx day I’m 
sure, for while I was out for lunch old Peter Bender 
the carpenter came in for some more goods. He 
bought $18.75 worth on June 5; June 8 he bought 
$11 worth, and while I was at the convention he 
got another $8.50 worth of goods. 

I blame Larson for that last lot at $8.50, for I 
said that Peter was to pay up before getting more 
goods. However, it got by Larson and I said 
nothing, but to-day he came as soon as I left the 
store and told Walter, the first assistant, that he 
was to tell me that my bill would be paid “‘to-mor- 
row.” Ye Gods!—here’s “to-morrow” again—he 
said there were a few odds and ends he wanted— 
and took $26 worth of tools with him. Let’s see, 
that makes it that he owes me $64.25!! 

I’m really uneasy about it—I’m more—I’m wor- 
ried, for Barlow told me that he would not sell him 
anything until he’s paid a bill of $2.65 that he owes 
him. Barlow stopped his credit at $2.65, while I’m 
gone to $64.25. 

Peter “stuck” Simpson too, now I recollect, for 
Peter told me when he bought that first lot of goods 
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that Jim Simpson had accepted $10.30 in full settle- 
ment of an account of over $60. 

I wonder if I shall have to—— 

Betty was quite “snippy” to-night. She says she 
is worrying over the way I manage the business. 
I fancy she started to say mismanage it. We almost 
“got to words.” However, I told her that Fellows 
of the Flaxon Advertising Agency was writing a 
form letter for me to send to these people who owe 
me small accounts. There’s over $300 of accounts, 
none over $5. 

Saturday, June 26, 1915. Fellows telephoned me 
that he could not get over ’til late in the afternoon 
with that collection letter, so I decided to write it 
myself. 

When he arrived I showed it to him. I set it 
down here as a horrible example of how not to do 
it. This is it: 

Dear Sir:— 

I notice that your account of ........ for goods 
purchased some time ago has not yet been paid. 

From this date on, no more credit will be allowed 
anyone owing overdue accounts; furthermore, defi- 
nite particulars of credit requirements must be sup- 
plied in advance. 

As I am anxious to close up these overdue ac- 
counts at once, I must ask for your remittance at 
once in full by return mail. 

Yours truly, 


When Fellows read that he laughed and said: “I 
don’t think that hits the mark at all. If anyone 
were to pay you on the strength of that letter, it 
would be with the determination never to do any 
more business with you. You want to coax the 
money out of ’em. You want to try to put it in 
such a way that they will pay you and feel glad 
that they have. 

“Do you think anyone would feel pleased at such 
an abrupt demand for paymerit? 

“Now I spent all last night and all the morning 
trying to——” Here I broke in with “Aw, gee! 
does it take all that time to write a single dunning 
letter?” 

“For one letter, no; but for a form letter that is 


Carranza and His Followers 
Grafters 


Sioux City, IowA. 
To the Editor: 


I certainly indorse what has been written about 
Mexico in HARDWARE AGE recently and commended 
by so many, because I traveled for three years all 
over that country, and sold hardware, some years 
ago. I always found the Mexican peon a pretty good 
citizen if he was treated humanly. They are 
naturally very superstitious for lack of education, 
which lack our missionaries there are working hard 
to overcome. The difficulty largely is the lack of the 
proper leadership in moral uplift. The peons every- 
where are controlled by too many “haciendados” 
and “jefes” of every deseription, who do not possess 
the slightest interest in the peons except what they 
may get out of them. Many employers of peons 
first aim is to get each one to overdraw his earnings; 
when they exceeded five pesos he could be extradited 
to the State he came from. Food and 5c. a day was 
as much as most of them received. President Diaz 
was the best friend the common people ever had and 





going to sixty or seventy people, yes. It is really 
important that it will not offend anyone and yet 
‘bring home the bacon.’ 

“Here it is,” he said, and passed me this: 


re — 


The enclosed account is so small that I feel sure 
you will not object to paying it when next passing 
the store. 

May I respectfully add that it materially aids me 
to get these small accounts paid promptly and out 
of the way. 

Will you do your share toward helping me to-day ? 

Very truly yours, 


P. S.—Have a look at my new line of “hot 
weather electrics’”—fans, grills, toasters, etc.—at 
the same time. 

I took them over to a young stenographer who 
is going to typewrite them for me this evening and 
Sunday. I think it is worth the little extra cost 
to send these people real individual letters, each 
one signed by myself. 

Fellows is going to send me three more letters on 
collections. He advises me to put in a regular 
“follow-up” system. 

I am a little dubious, and told him so, of the 
wisdom of such a system in a small town. “It’s all 
right for San Francisco, or Chicago, or New York,” 
I said. “But here, where I know so many people, 
won’t they think I’m putting on side?” 

“No,” he said, “for you send a letter that is not a 
formal one by any means. Follow-up systems can 
be just as successful in a small town as in big 
cities, if you will see that the letter expresses your 
own personality. 

“A high-falutin, high-brow letter would be a joke, 
but a human letter, written in the language you 
use, and that your customers are used to, will win 
out every time.” 

The possibilities of mail business seem big if 
that is so, and I have to No, first of all, I 
must get a real system of getting and caring for 
business before I go after it by mail or telephone. 
I do hope that collection letter “pulls,” for I sure 
de need the money. 

(To be continued) 


always took their part. I saw fhat with mine own 
eyes many a time when in Mexico City. He would 
allow no one to harm them. Hence they worshipped 
him. I know that Madero started the racket because 
he could not get from Diaz what he wanted in the 
way of grants and pull to enrich himself and oppress 
the poor peons. Madero and Huerta got what was 
coming to them. Carranza is nothing but a coward 
and a bluffer; his record while Governor of Coahila, 
where I saw him many a time, bears this out. 

I know just what my friend John R. Silliman 
thinks, our old representative there. He certainly 
has acted in fine harmony with our Administration, 
but I know what he would do if he was President 
of the United States. I know this: We never will 
put down the grafters there like Carranza and his 
followers. It is just a question of time till our 
Administration will come to the conclusion that 
there is only one way to settle it, and that is to treat 
them as we have the Filipinos, which means in 
course of time for the sake of humanity that we 
must control everything to Panama; then and not 
before will we be in a position to inforce our Mon- 
roe doctrine. 

Yours truly, 
J. B. OLSEN. 











T is a gloomy day when we cannot learn something 
from the other man’s methods. Human nature 
everywhere is about the same at heart and a 

method of reaching the man with the dollar that 
has worked out well in the department store or the 
drug store, with some modification, can be made to 
work out well in the hardware store. 


The psychology of selling applies with equal force 


to every business. People will stop to look at a win- 
dow where there is « motion display. It makes lit- 
tle difference what kind of a window it is or how 
much they may dislike the store. I know a famous 
actor who declined to appear in a show where a 
baby was to be brought on the stage during his 
presence. He knew that the baby would have a di- 
rect appeal to every heart in the audience and that 
attention would be shifted from him to the baby. 
There are certain laws to which the human mind 
automatically responds. If it is ascertained that 
fifty people in a thousand will do a certain thing un- 
der prescribed conditions the same proportion will 
hold good for a million. 

It is known that colors affect people in different 
ways. There are some colors that will attract atten- 
tion more than others. Retailing has its psychology. 
We sometimes work with a full knowledge of the 
psychological principles involved, but more often we 
fall upon the right method accidentally and attribute 
this good luck to common sense. Now it is not my 
purpose to digress into the labyrinth of psychology. 
What I have stated has been stated with the idea of 
convincing you that conditions are about the same 
in all businesses. Differences are in degree only— 
not in fundamentals. 

The other man’s business and methods are worth 
studying. Mere copying will not do. Accept the 
other man’s method as a suggestion. Build upon it— 
modify it—revise it—reconstruct it — do anything 
that needs to be done in order to make it distinctive 
and peculiar to your own business. 


Open Display 

The department store, and the five and ten cent 
store too, knows that the average shopper comes into 
the store with certain pre-determined needs. They 
also realize that each one of those shoppers can be 
influenced to purchase other things if they can be 
attractively presented. Very often the shopper does 
not realize that she needs these things—has had no 
previous desire to own them — has felt no incon- 
venience through the lack of them. But this does 
not alter the possibility of her buying. The mer- 
chandise can be so displayed that it first commands 
her attention—she likes it—she begins to fumble 
around in her mind to see where it will fit into her 
needs or to find some need that will justify her buy- 
ing it. 

At other times it may be something for which 
she has no immediate need but will have later on— 
next season perhaps. She may be buying summer 
dress fabrics in August because they are offered at 
a reduction. She keeps these until the following sea- 
son. Something may suggest itself as a gift or a 
little token for some relative or friend. Whatever 
it is—the manner in which the goods are displayed— 
the season and the conditions under which they are 
displayed—frequently means more money to the 
store than the original articles the shopper intended 
to purchase when she came in. 


By R. T. 
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Lessons from the Department Stores 


GEBLER 





There is no secret about this all. If those goods 
were kept in boxes or stowed away under the coun- 
ter the customers would not see them. The idea is 
to keep them out in plain sight and if there is any 
doubt about people seeing them—then they are made 
conspicuous. The man or woman who has come into 
the store with a known need is in a buying mood. 
The very fact that they are in the store betrays this 
buying mood. That is the time to reach them with 
other goods. Consequently as many different kinds 
of goods as possible are displayed in order to catch 
the attention of the shopper. It is like the side shows 
at the circus. Our first interest lies in the Big Show 
in the main tent, but we invariably spend a few min- 
utes walking around the grounds. The flaring— 
blatant announcements of the impossible freaks first 
amuse—then interest us and we soon find ourselves 
spending money we had no idea of spending when we 
entered. 

So it is in the department store. Suppose for in- 
stance that the toilet goods counter kept all its mer- 
chandise packed away in drawers or in the show- 
case. To look in the showcase is not easy. You must 
look in from the top or crouch down in front of it. 
The buyer with an urgent need may be willing to 
do that, but be it remembered that most of the buy- 
ers have no urgent need for toilet articles. The idea 
is to create a need—therefore a pleasing assort- 
ment of things people can use and a lot more that 
few people knew ever existed are piled upon the top 
of the counter in open sight. The shifting eye of the 
shopper settles upon them and hops from bottle to 
can—from jar to tube—finding so many delightfully 
smelly things that before she knows it she has fallen 
a victim to the unalterable laws of her own mind. 

The five and ten cent store does no advertising. 
There are no scouts nor pilots inside to lead you by 
the ear from counter to counter—yet these stores do 
a remarkable business. Why? Because the mer- 
chandise is so arranged that you can see it all. There 
is nothing under the counter—nothing concealed— 
everything is bravely displayed in full sight on the 
top of the counter. It sells itself—for if you will 
‘note you will see folks wander along beside the long 
counters—looking at everything that strikes their 
attention. Whether they realize it or not, those full- 
spread counters are machines that induce people to 
spend more than they intended, and it is safe to say 
the bulk of the five and ten cent store business de- 
velops from these unpremediated purchases. 

Look at it from another angle. The people are 
making their own selections. They are selling them- 
selves. The cost of selling these people is negligible. 
There is seldom any sales effort involved—conse- 
quently it isn’t necessary to pay big salaries to the 
five and ten cent store sales people. There isn’t any 
justification for it. Their work consists in wrapping 
the purchase and making change, for the labor of 
making the sale has been shifted from the salesper- 
son to the buyer. 

The full-display idea can be used in the hardware 
store more than it is. The counter tops can be 
turned into silent salesmen and made to pay their 
share of the overhead. I would charge my counter 
tops with as much of the overhead as .I would charge 
my windows—perhaps more, for once the customer 
is inside I have a better chance of selling him other 
articles than I had when he was merely looking in 
the window. 
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Of course there is always a collection of small dis- 
play cases and cards spread over the counter. If 
these: are so placed that they hide nothing back of 
the counter or cover up nothing in the case below 
them they are good sales agents, but I am referring 


‘now to staple goods—articles that form the back- 


bone of the hardware business—articles so common 
—so familiar that people are likely to forget them 
for that reason. There is no reason why every coun- 
ter top should not have a daily display of such mer- 
chandise — changed daily. These displays can be 
tastily constructed and so placed that the shopper 
must see them directly he approaches the counter. 
If dollars can be added to the income of the depart- 
ment store by this method-—why not in the hardware 
store? There is nothing of a man’s nature that 
changes when he comes into a hardware store. He 
is still the same human being—subject to the same 
appeals—the same emotions—dominated by the same 
impulses as he was ten minutes before in the de- 
partment store around the corner. 


A Five and Ten Cent Department 


I was surprised recently at the result of an experi- 
ment I made in a hardware store in my town. I 
wanted to find out how many useful articles I could 
buy for ten cents. Among other things I found a 
good screw driver, a hammer, pliers—a number of 
household articles and the usual odds and ends one 
finds in the five and ten cent store hardware depart- 
ments. Most of these articles I had purchased be- 
fore and invariably at the five and ten cent stores. 
I did not do this because I had any particular desire 
to favor the five and ten cent stores—but because it 
never occurred to me that the hardware store could 
help me out. The hardware man misses a splendid 
opportunity here. In most cases he can do just 
as much for the shopper. If he cannot supply the 
article wanted in the cheap line he can certainly use 
a little sales judgment and lead the shopper on to 
consider something a little better. He has that 
privilege and the shopper is not going to take offence 
at his interest. 

The hardware man’s five and ten cent department 
need not consist of more than one or two counters. 
He should have a large and conspicuously colored 
sign suspended above it in order to indelibly impress 
the nature of this department upon the mind of the 
shopper. Let him advertise it in his papers—in his 
windows and otherwise. The department can be 
made to pay good profits and to act as a feeder or 
bait for other goods. Let him put these very cheap 
lines down stairs and call it his bargain basement, 
as the department stores do. He can make it a fea- 
ture of his store and of his advertising. That there 
is already a tendency to establish five and ten cent 
departments in the hardware stores is supported by 
the fact that an excellent line of ten cent paints 
have been advertised for some time. Another firm 
has advertised full five and ten cent assortments— 
and a few other bolder spirits have anticipated the 
tendency and stepped in ahead of it. 


Service 


The first thing that impresses one in the better 
class of department stores is the ease with which 
articles asked for are located and the speed with 
which change is made and packages wrapped. This, 
of course, is all part of a well-planned system that 
recognizes above everything else the comfort and 
convenience of its patrons. These department-store 
systems are built from the customer up. He is the 
center of the wheel. The system is built around him 
—and not from the proprietor out, as we found so 
common in the smaller stores. 
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Usually the small store proprietor has a pretty 
well-developed sense of his own importance and in- 
fallibility. He is supreme in his own little circle. 
His word is law and consequently he is prone to ren- 
der snap judgment on every occasion and turn down 
things his broader-minded department store friend 
would seize upon hungrily. This is not always the 
case—but neither is it by any means the exception. 

The department store department head is hired 
at a salary and the money he spends is not his own. 
His success depends absolutely upon what he can 
make that money do. He is under a constant strain 
to produce results and with those results his superi- 
ors are never satisfied. The proprietor of a smaller 
store spends his own money. He is under no such 
strain. He is under no obligation to make good or 
break records. He uses his own good time in his 
own sweet way and there is none to say him nay. 

However, the department store service is built for 
the customer. No one else matters. He must be 
waited upon courteously — promptly and efficiently. 
He must have every convenience placed at his dis- 
posal. Buying must be made a genuine pleasure in- 
stead of a nasty duty. His change and his package 
must come along without a hitch and he must be sent 
on his way satisfied with both his purchase and the 
store. 

It may be that some of our smaller hardware 
friends fail to see the importance of these little de- 
tails—these seemingly trifling and bothersome no- 
tions. We can only judge by results and we find 
those results in the department stores. Consequently 
we do not question their value any more than we 
question the light of the sun. The big stores hire 
big brains to do things in a big way and if by the 
use of their money they have discovered these great 
fundamental truths for us, we have nothing to do but 
to feel a thousand times obliged to them and go our- 
selves and do likewise. 


Keeping the Clerks in Line 


The fact that a man is a hardware ‘clerk is not 
good reason why he should be careless in his attire. 
The personality and appearance of the salesman has 
a big part in the sale and a lot more in the impres- 
sion it gives the customer of the store and its ideals. 
The fact that a dozen other stores permit their 
clerks to work in their shirt sleeves is no reason 
why you should permit yours to do the same. In 
fact, it is a mighty good reasori why you should do 
something different. 

Doing the ordinary thing in a different way is 
what gives the store individuality. If hardware 
clerks, because some of their work is dirty, are per- 
mitted to wear soiled collars—frayed-out cravats 
and turned-up shirt sleeves, then the store is at fault. 
There is no more excuse for a dirty hardware store 
than there is for a dirty millinery shop. With the 
modern display cases and store conveniences and 
equipment the hardware store can be kept as clean as 
your dinning room table at home. The old orthodox 
hardware store was entitled to the use of as much 
dirt as it pleased. We have left that era behind us. 
Cleanliness is the order of the day, both in the 
store, its merchandise and the appearance of the 
men behind the counter. 

First impressions are frequently the only kind 
you have a chance to make on your customers. If 
the appearance of your clerks does not fit into their 
ideals—you can count them lost. This is not a criti- 
cism of the clerk. He is usually young in the busi- 
ness. He is not expected to know as much about the 
business as you do. It is your place to teach him. 
If he has come into a store where no regard is paid 
to the cleanliness of things generally then he can be 
pardoned a thousand times for his failure to do the 
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right thing. Take this lesson from the department 
stores. Men who meet other men and women should 
meet them on a common basis—at least as a respect- 
ful tribute to the intelligence of those they meet. 
The clerk should be on an equal footing with those 
he meets. To do that he must put in a good appear- 
ance and maintain it. 


Keeping Sales Up 


Some department stores, in addition to the regular 
salary paid their people, give a bonus for certain ex- 
cess of sales. This puts the salesmen on their merits 
and rewards them for the thought and effort they 
give their respective jobs. Card records are kept 
showing the amount of each article sold by each 
clerk. These records are used as a basis for form- 
ing sales averages and requirements and as an in- 
dication of what the sales clerk can do under right 
conditions. There are many different ways of doing 
this. 

In several hardware stores each clerk has a com- 
plete inventory of his department. A copy of this 
inventory is kept by the cashier. The clerk is judged 
entirely upon the variety of merchandise he keeps 
moving, with particular emphasis upon the quantity 
of “long profit” articles sold. He is also rewarded 
accordingly. It takes only a few minutes to make up 
such a list and its value is above price. Its purpose 
is to remind the clerk that his department carries 
more articles than those for which the customer has 
asked. Merchandise that decorates a shelf might 
just as well be in the discard as far as its produc- 
tiveness is concerned. The clerk is the only medium 
through which the slow-moving merchandise can be 
put into animation. This idea was borrowed orig- 
inally from a department store. 


Putting Sales Energy in the Window 


The best window displays are built around a single 
idea. Here is a department store window that aims 
to give the observer the impression of a very warm 
day. The draped figures, however, seem to be cool 
and comfortable and all because they are attired in 
apparel that combines comfort with coolness. You 
see nothing but dresses in that window—but you 
carried away the impression of cool clothing. Didn’t 
you? 

The next window shows some rustic furniture, 
artistically arranged on a veranda. On the table 
are a few of the latest books of fiction. A thermos 
bottle and lemonade glasses pose temptingly be- 
side the books. A tennis racket and several golf 
sticks are thrown across the bench, while a kodak 
hangs from a great arm-chair. The whole scheme 
is to take the mind away over the hills, where 
cool breezes rustle the leaves at sundown and a man 
can feel at ease and at peace with the world. You 
saw only a conglomeration of merchandise. But 
you went from that window thinking of your own 
vacation or a week-end up the country with the 
good wife and the kiddies. 

The department store window usually expresses 
this single idea; these windows are “premeditated.” 
They are the work of days and weeks, and some- 
times months—not of minutes. The merchandise 
is not dumped into the window for some salesman 
to rig up in his spare time and to the best of his 
ability. The department store window is made to 
shape itself to the idea. The merchandise must 
conform to the idea. The idea is the big thing. 
The impression the window is required to leave 
with the observer—the effect it is to have upon him 
—the idea to be expressed—are all carefully worked 
out ahead of time. It is the work of specialists, 
and mighty hard work, at that. 
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But it is justified. The department store oper- 
ates under a terrific expense. Window space means 
money. It must pay. It must produce the maxi- 
mum results, and every energy is directed upon it 
to make it pay. ‘the hardware store, though 
smaller, proportionately bears the same obligation. 
it has the same opportunities. It has the same 
possibilities. Perhaps the average hardware store 
cannot pay a regular window display man, but it 
can develop some good man already on its staff and 
co-operate with him in making the windows pay 
dividends. 

I like to look upon the department store as a 
leader in merchandising thought. The information 
it has—the experiences it has gained, ail represent 
the outlay of great sums of money. They do only 
the things that to them seem best. We smaller 
chaps who cannot afford to discover the same things 
for ourselves can at least profit by what the big 
stores have found out for us. We can keep our 
eyes open and our ears ready. 

At any rate, the department store stands for 
many ideals in service to the shopper—the man 
with the dollar—and any opinions of its own it may 
hold are very carefully drawn out of sight. The 
customer is always right. The fact that he may be 
wrong is something else again. But the clerks must 
remember that the customer is always right. They 
must not antagonize him or insist that they, the 
salespeople, are right. The customer has more 
dollars and will continue to have more dollars to 
spend and the store wants them. The immediate 
possibility of a small loss does not nettle them. 
They are willing to sink their own feelings for the 
dollars ahead. 

It may be human nature to resent the charges 
of some unreasonable customers—and many dealers 
and their clerks, too, fall to the temptation of “‘talk- 
ing back.” It gets them nowhere except into bad 
repute. The customer can always go where he can 
do business his way. He does not have to stand 
for your methods for two minutes. He doesn’t care 
a snap for what you think or don’t think and he is 
satisfied as long as you don’t inflict your personal 
opinions upon him. He is spending his money—not 
yours. He has a right to spend it in his own way 
and in his own time. He is not spending your 
money. So your cue is to gulp down your personal 
feelings and get over on his side of the fence and 
meet him on the threshold of his own tastes and 
‘opinions. 

When people want goods exchanged—don’t sus- 
pect them of trying to take advantage of you. Most 
people are honest. There are more people out cf 
jail than in. There are more people of absolute 
sincerity than of doubtful character. Give the 
customer the benefit of the doubt. It pays. Don’t 
show by your actions or words that you dislike to 
make an exchange. Rather express regret that any 
mistake should have occurred and assure the cus- 
tomer that you are willing to do anything within 
reason to make things right. 

An attitude of that kind makes friends. How 
much better it is than to suspect something wrong 
—to question the customer—to put him ill at ease 
and to go through the transaction as though you 
were leading a disobedient puppy out of the parlor. 

We like to do business ‘with human beings who 
keep good-looking stores. We are not trying to 
dicker for bargains. We want dependable mer- 
chandise at the right price and handed to us in a 
gentlemanly wav. We want to feel that you want 
our business. If you do—you can have it and wel- 
come, and I, for one, will do a little boosting on 
the side by way of appreciation. 

So again I sav—consider the ways of the depart- 
ment stores—and prosper. 
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chance to look at the goods is to buy them. 
‘here are men in the retail business who hate 
to get their goods out and show them worse than 
they wouid hate to take a dose of poison. You go 
in and ask if they have so-and-so. ‘lhe salesman 
says “Yes,” and then waits for your next move. 

If you are timid and sure you want the article 
in question, you say, “I’ll take one,” and then, with- 
out having seen it at all, you take the package that 
is handed to you and pay your money and go home, 
kicking yourself ali the way tor not insisting upon 
being shown the goods and given a chance to see 
whether you wanted them or not. 

That kind of salesmanship is the kind that sends 
customers away, to stay away. It does not warm 
anybody’s heart towards the store that acts in that 
cold-blooded fashion. 

There are occasionally people who will buy in that 
way once. There are others who will insist upon 
being shown the goods and knowing what they are 
getting. But the most of us will find some excuse 
for walking out without buying, and then we go 
somewhere else and try our luck. 

It ought not to be necessary for the customer to 
insist upon being shown the goods. It ought not to 
be necessary for him even to ask to see them. An 
inquiry as to whether the merchant has them or 
not should bring them out with no further for- 
mality. 

The number of people who will buy a pig in a 
poke is very limited. 

Almost any salesman will get the goods out and 
show them to the customer if he is directly asked 
to do so. There is no merit in complying with the 
request. It is the seller’s business to interest the 
buyer. He cannot do it without showing what he 
has to sell, at least not in your line of goods. 

There are a few lines which people may walk in 
and buy without seeing them and go away satisfied, 
but even in those lines they would not be any less 
satisfied by having been shown the goods. 

As a rule, it is probably not as necessary to tell 
the salesman to show his goods as it is to tell him, 
how to show them. 


iP some stores about the only way you can get a 


Most Buyers Timid 

The number of timid buyers is surprisingly 
large, and by timid buyers I mean buyers who 
hesitate to brace right up to the salesman and in- 
sist upon being shown a full line of the goods and 
having a complete explanation and if possible a 
demonstration of their value and quality. I believe 
that this class of buyers constitutes the larger por- 
tion of the trade. 

The attitude of the salesman must be ingratiat- 
ing. He must be looking for a chance to show the 
customer or the visitor something in the line that 
might possibly prove of interest. A waiting sales- 
man is a losing investment. 

He must not be mechanical in talk or in actions 
in showing the customer anything. The salesman 
who acts as if it were a trouble for him to, exhibit 
the goods and give the prospective purchaser a 
chance to see them from all points of view, will 
be pretty apt to give the buyer “cold feet.” 

When a customer of the average type is paying 
out an appreciable sum of good money for some new 
article, he is justified in wanting to know all about 
it. Whatever that article is to be used for, he 


Showing the Goods 


By FRANK FARRINGTON 
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wants to see and know how well it accomplishes 
its purpose. None of us would think of buying a 
vehicle without seeing how it rode, or a suit of 
clothes without trying them on, and something of 
that same sort is true of all purchases, particularly 
those of any consequence. 

And yet how many salesmen do try to sell goods 
without giving the buyer a chance to “try them 
on”? And I must admit that they get away with 
it to a greater extent than would seem reasonable 
or possible. But no doubt a good many sales are 
lost just through the lack of willingness to give 
the buyer a chance to find out more about the 
goods. 

The Willing Salesman Popular 

We all have a liking for the salesman who seems 
to be perfectly willing to take down the whole stock 
and stow it to us if necessary, and who says, 
“That’s all right. It doesn’t make any difference 
whether you buy or not; I just want you to see 
what we have. I haven’t another thing to do just 
now.” 

The chap who gets after us like that is pretty 
apt to land us if we have any disposition at all to 
buy. If we don’t buy then, we do feel that we know 
a place we can go later and be sure of getting a 
chance to know what the goods are like before 
having to decide what we want. 

Make it evident to the visitor that you have 
plenty of time to talk to him about his goods and 
to show him what you have. Then he does not feel 
hurried. If a man who is making an important 
purchase is hurried he will probably postpone his 
buying—and a postponed purchase is usually a lost 
sale. 

Take your time to work up the man’s interest in 
an important sale and take your time to show him 
the goods in the way you yourself would want tc 
have them shown you if you were doing the buying. 

When the goods are such that no demonstration 
of their use is practical, then the more care should 
be used in explaining their quality. It is in this 
connection that the salesman who knows how the 
goods are made and under what conditions of labor 
and with what grade of materials, who knows 
the manufacturing end well, will make good where 
the man who thinks he knows all about selling, 
but who knows nothing about what he sells, will 
fail. 

Of course, it goes without saying that the goods 
must be shown as far as it is possible in the most 
favorable light and under the most favorable con- 
ditions. The wishes of the customer should be 
religiously followed, but subject to them the condi- 
tions should be made the very best possible. Some 
goods look better in artificial light and some in the 
strongest daylight, and every effort should be made 
to emphasize advantages and perfections. 


Avoid Argument and Discussion 


But goods should not be shown too long. A 
demonstration should not be prolonged. There 
should be just enough of it to bring out all the good 
points and not enough to help the buyer to find the 
bad ones. 

There are some people to whom no sale of im- 
portance can be made without consuming hours of 
argument and discussion, and many dollars’ worth 
of salesmen’s time is spent in looking after these 
long-winded prospects. There are even prospecting 
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while to bother with them. 

There is a limit to the time one can afford to 
spend in making a sale, and while the salesman 
must not hurry the customer, he must bear in mind 
that he must sell to many visitors in order to make 
a profit on his wages for the store. The slow 
buyers cannot be treated discourteously. Their 
money is as good as anyone’s when you finally get 
it, but in order to make their business worth while 
it must be made into quicker business. 

If you have one of these slow customers, who 
is contemplating an important purchase, and if you 
are satisfied that he is going to hold out for several 
weeks before making up his mind, tell him your 
story. Give him your reasons and your argument, 
and then say to him that there is nothing more 
that you can add to it. Tell him that you have the 
best article of the kind, the one he wants, and that 
you are not going to bore him with talk, but when 
he gets right down ready to buy, you want him to 
come around and let you make him a final proposi- 
tion. Let him think you have something up your 
sleeve that he has not yet got, but give him to 
understand that you are not willing to say the final 
word until he is ready to buy. 

A buyer must not be hurried, I said a while ago. 
Well, there are exceptions to all rules, and there are 
some people who need to be hurried, though they 
must not be allowed to feel hurried. 


The Man Higher Up 


When a customer has gone as far as he seems 
willing to go, as far as one salesman can take him, 
it is often productive of good results to turn the 
case over entirely to another salesman, eliminating 
the first man altogether. 

This turn-over plan is followed extensively in 
some stores. It should not be allowed to suggest 
that the first salesman has tired of the customer, 
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but should be made on the ground that another 
clerk may be better abie to perform the service. 

The new salesman can be represented as someone 
who is higher in authority, someone who knows 
more about the goods and can explain certain things 
better. The customer has asked for certain con- 
cessions. The salesman has said that he is not 
allowed to make them. The new salesman may have 
authority to concede what is necessary. He can go 
the limit. I have known cases in a clothing store 
where three or four salesmen were used on one 
customer—and then failed to sell him; was carrying 
it too far. 

The salesman who knows how to show the goods 
well may make his facility in that direction a help 
in waiting on more than one customer at a time. 
Where two customers are interested in goods that 
are stocked near together, a salesman can easily, 
by the exercise of tact and agility, keep two, or 
even three, customers looking at goods and keep all 
of them informed upon the points coming up. 
Ability to handle trade in this way makes a sales- 
man worth a good deal more to his store, especially 
in the busy seasons. One expert salesman who is 
capable of doing the work of two at times will often 
save the store the salary of an extra man who 
would really be needed only in busy hours. 

One piece of responsibility that should be up to 
the salesman is that of knowing that his goods are 
in proper condition to be shown. He may not have 
to do the stock cleaning himself, but yet it is up 
to him to know that it is done and that he is not 
going to put out before a customer goods that are 
dusty or damaged or shelf-worn. 

The salesman who is enthusiastic about his work 
and about his goods will not be found wasting time 
in absolute idleness when there is dust on the 
shelves or on the goods. The salesman who is not 
enthusiastic about his work might as well be spared 
anyway, for he will never be a success either at 
showing or selling goods. 














A show case of accessories in the store of Orr & Lockett, Chicago, IIl. 


A shelf is used half way up the case on 


which the smaller articles can be displayed, while below it the space is used for the bulkier items of the accessory 


stock 








Railroad Strike Topic of the Week 


By W. L. CROUNSE 


HE shadow of the threatened railroad strike 
has darkened the halls of Congress through- 
out the past week. Legislation has halted and 

the attention of both houses has centered upon a 
single subject. 

The country has witnessed the extraordinary spec- 
tacle of the President of the United States and the 
National Congress, driven under the scourge of a 
handful of labor leaders, rushing wildly to place on 
the statute books a law of more than doubtful con- 
stitutionality commanding the railroads of the 
country, without arbitration or investigation, to 
grant to their already well-paid employees ten hours’ 
pay for eight hours’ work. The farmers, the mer- 
chants and the consumers must foot the bill, for it 
is a part of this amazing plan, conceived in such 
headlong haste, that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is to be influenced, if not directly coerced, 
into granting an increase in freight rates to com- 
pensate the railroads for the outlay which it is 
frankly conceded they cannot meet from their cur- 
rent revenues. 


A Grave Responsibility 


Upon whom rests the responsibility for the situa- 
tion that has confronted the country during the 
week? Railroad executives and Brotherhood chiefs 
alike disavow it, although both are freely blamed 
by each other. 

Unprejudiced observers here unhesitatingly lay 
the blame at the door of the White House and insist 
that if the President had maintained an impartial 
stand from the outset a middle ground of compro- 
mise would have been discovered by which the strike 
would have been averted without recourse to Con- 
gress and the enactment of drastic laws, the ulti- 
mate effect of which cannot be foretold. Certain it 
is that when the President declared himself a par- 
tisan of the so-called eight-hour day and insisted 
that it should be accepted by the railroad executives 
without arbitration, he encouraged the members of 
the Brotherhood to believe that the tremendous 
power of his great office would be exerted in their 
behalf and thereby entrenched them in their illogi- 
cal position of refusing to arbitrate the chief con- 
tention in this far-reaching controversy with all its 
disastrous possibilities. 


Not An Eight Hour Controversy 


The man in the street has been grossly misled by 
the statements that have emanated from the White 
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He has gathered, in 
the first place, that the men were fighting for a 


House regarding this dispute. 


shorter working day. The President has said so 
and he has put the matter on high ground. “The 
whole spirit of the time and the preponderant evi- 
dence of recent economic experience,” he said in his 
message to Congress, “spoke for the eight-hour day. 
It has been adjudged by the thought and experience 
of recent years a thing upon which society is justi- 
fied in insisting as in the interest of health, effi- 
ciency, contentment and a general increase of econ- 
omic vigor.” 

This, plainly, is an argument in favor of a shorter 
working day and as such would carry weight even 
aside from the authority it borrows from the great. 
office held by the man who utters it. Yet the fact 
is that the men have not asked for an 8-hour day 
as that term is almost universally understood. So 
far as the broad issue goes it is not a proposition to 
reduce the hours of labor. 

The crux of the whole matter is wages, not hours. 
No question of health, efficiency, or increase of 
economic vigor is involved. If the issue of content- 
ment is there it is based upon the expectation of 
increased wages for doing exactly what is being 
done to-day. 


The Real Scope of Labor’s Demand 


In a nutshell, the railroad employees have sought 
to secure a “basic” 8-hour day for the computation 
of pay and not an actual 8-hour day to relieve ach- 
ing backs and throbbing pulses. They were quite 
willing to work ten hours, but they wanted to be 
paid at a new rate, an hourly rate equal to the pres- 
ent ten hours’ pay divided by eight. If required to 
work more than eight hours, they wanted time and 
a half for every minute of the extra labor. The 
railroad executives declared this would mean an in- 
crease in operating expenses of $100,000,000 which 
the roads would not possibly pay without an increase 
in freight rates. 

When, in addition to declaring that the demand 
of the employees for an 8-hour day was just and 
was backed up by the “best sentiment of society” 
the President added that this demand could not be 
submitted to arbitration, he assumed full responsi- 
bility for everything that has since happened. As 
a student of logic and as a writer and speaker of 
great clearness and force, Professor Wilson must 
have known that thinking people would not accept 
his unsupported statement that a question is not 
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arbitrable simply because one of the parties to the 
controversy refuses to arbitrate it. 

The reason given by the men for declining to 
arbitrate, namely, that having secured an 8-hour 
day on a few minor railway systems they were un- 
willing to jeopardize what they had already obtained 
by arbitrating the question as applied to the great 
majority of the railroads of the country, is both 
naive and refreshing. To our friend in the street, 
again, it indicates that this little handful of em- 
ployees, numbering but 15 per cent of the railroad 
workers of the country, were fearful that the jus- 
tice of a concession they have forced from a few 
weak railway systems would not be confirmed by an 
impartial arbitration tribunal. This is not a sur- 
prising position for the leaders of organized labor 
to take, but it is certainly an extraordinary propo- 
sition for the President of the United States to urge 
in support of a contention the illogical result of 
which will be to tax the producers and shippers of 
the country another hundred million dollars to add 
to the earnings of a small contingent of workers, 
whose pay now averages $1,175 per annum. 


Adding to the Small Merchant’s Burdens 


How will the small merchant, who has recently 
been obliged to meet several substantial advances 
in freight rates, feel about another boost? Many 
such merchants are working twelve hours a day and 
lying awake half the night in the effort to make 
$1,175 clean money every year. 

And how about the farmer, whose products must 
stand the additional tax involved in any freight 
rate increase? How often does the horny-handed 
son of toil, who follows the plow and rides the 
reaper from sun-up to sun-down, see $1,175 in real 
coin of the realm in the space of a year? The well- 
to-do merchant and the well-to-do farmer can stand 
the raise, of course, although wry faces will be 
made in consequence, but there are literally millions 
to whom any substantial increase in freight rates 
will be a positive burden. 

And, then, how about the other 85 per cent of 
railroad employees, the yard gangs, the track-walk- 
ers, the section hands and the clerical employees; 
how can these men, whose pay is actually and pro- 
portionally far below that of the favored Brother- 
hood members, hope ever to add to their modest 
compensation after the revenues of the railroads 
have been looted by the Big Four and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has issued the edict that the 
roads can have no further advances? 

Isn’t it a pretty kettle of fish? And who is re- 
sponsible for the crisis that has left the whole coun- 
try breathless with anxiety? 


That Negotiable Bill of Lading Bill 


Shippers throughout the country are likely to do 
a little premature rejoicing over the fact that the 
President has just signed the negotiable bill of 
lading bill, over which Congress has been working 
for the past four years. The bill has become a law, 
it is true, but just before it was sent to the Execu- 
tive Mansion the House slipped a joker into it which 
leaves it an empty promise with little prospect of 
performance. 

The primary object of this bill was to provide a 
bill of lading so reliable as to the statements con- 
tained therein and so hedged about with safe- 
guards against forgery, alteration, or duplication 
that a shipper or consignee could freely borrow 
money on it from any bank and the bank could be 
certain that the goods represented by the bill act- 
ually existed and formed a substantial basis of col- 
lateral. One of the special objects of the measure 
was to prohibit the further use on bills of lading of 
the familiar phrase “shipper’s load and count,” 
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wnich absolves the carrier from any responsibility 
for statements made as to the number or measure 
of the goods covered by the bill. 

To effect this reform the bill, as drafted by Sena- 
tor Pomerene and passed by the Senate, provided 
that the carrier should “count the packages of 
goods, if package freight, and ascertain the kind 
and quantity if bulk freight” and should be bound 
thereby and should not employ the words “ship- 
per’s weight and load and count or other words of 
like purport indicating that the goods were loaded 
by the shipper and the description of them made by 
him.” The Senate bill further provided that if the 
objectionable phrase should be inserted in a bill of 
lading it should become null and void. 


House Changes the Bill 


When the bill reached the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce it encountered a 
chilly reception. Chairman Adamson had long op- 
posed the bill, but under the pressure of shippers’ 
and bankers’ associations he finally consented to a 
favorable report upon it. To render it of as little 
avail as possible, however, he proceeded to draw its 
teeth b: striking out the provision regarding “ship- 
per’s weight, load and count” and inserted in lieu 
thereof of the following: 

“Sec. 21. That when package fright or bulk 
freight is loaded by a shipper and the goods are 
described in a bill of lading merely by a statement 
of marks or labels upon them or upon packages con- 
taining them, or by a statement that the goods are 
said to be goods of a certain kind or quantity, or in 
a certain condition, or it is stated in the bill of 
lading that packages are said to contain goods of a 
certain kind or quantity or in a certain condition, 
or that the contents or condition of the contents of 
packages are unknown, or words of like purport are 
contained in the bill of lading, such statements, if 
true, shall not make liable the carrier issuing the 
bill of lading, although the goods are not of the 
kind or quantity or in the condition which the marks 
or labels upon them indicate, or of the kind or 
quantity or in the condition they were said to be 
by the consignor. The carrier may also by insert- 
ing in the bill of lading the words “Shipper’s 
weight, load, and count,” or other words of like 
purport indicate that the goods were loaded by the 
shipper and the description of them made by him; 
and if such statement be true, the carrier shall not 
be liable for damages caused by the improper load- 
ing or by the nonreceipt or by the misdescription 
of the goods described in the bill of lading.” 


An Unsatisfactory Compromise 


The House passed the bill in this form*and sent 
it back to the Senate for concurrence in the amend- 
ment. Senator Pomerene was thoroughly disgusted 
with the measure, but a little investigation of the 
situation satisfied him that it was a case of half a 
loaf or no bread. The advanced stage of the ses- 
sion made it impracticable to secure the appoint- 
ment of a conference committee in the hope of re- 
storing the Senate provision and finally the author 
of the measure was obliged to give a half-hearted 
assent to the House action. The Senate thereupon 
concurred in Judge Adamson’s amendment and, with 
the President’s signature, the bill has just become 
a law. ~ 

Senator Pomerene has already given notice that 
as soon as Congress reconvenes in December he will 
present a new bill in the interest of the shippers 
of the country which will cure the defect in the new 
law. The Senate will pass it with little or no de- 
bate, and if the House again refuses to accept the 
Senate provision the issue will be squarely drawn 
and the responsibility rest where it belongs. 
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That Mysterious Honest Paint Bill 


Has anybody seen a lost, strayed or stolen “honest 
paint” bill? A liberal reward will be paid and no 
questions asked for its return to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Manufactures. 

It is now several months since Senator Reed’s 
sub-committee, after a tolerably exhaustive hearing, 
referred the matter to Senator Cummins of lowa to 
draft a report. There has always been more or less 
mystery about this extraordinary action as there is 
no record to show whether the sub-committee in- 
tended the report to be favorable or adverse. 

Senator Cummins is a busy man—like every other 
Senator—and hasn’t had time to “get around” to 
the bill, which, by the way, was introduced by his 
colleague, Senator Kenyon, also from Iowa. Pos- 


Bloomington, Ill., Holds 


Tractor Fair 


HE week ending Aug. 26 was Tractor Week in 
Bloomington, Ill., and thousands of people from 
all parts of the country were on hand to witness the 
practical demonstrations at this Second Annual 
Tractor Fair. The event was held under the 
auspices of the National Tractor Manufacturers’ 
Association, with the assistance of the McLean 
County Better Farming Association and the Bloom- 
ington Commercial Club. Not only were the repre- 
sentatives of the tractor industry there in force, 
but the United States Government had a squad of 
tractor buyers on the ground, and Russia, Spain and 
Mexico were represented by government purchasers. 
Manuel Lopez, who represented the Carranza fac- 
tion of Mexico, claimed that the tractors purchased 
by his government were to be used in the develop- 
ment of Mexico at the close of the present unsettled 
condition of affairs in that country. 

Wednesday was “Implement Dealers’ Day,” and a 
giant plowing demonstration was staged for the 
benefit of the dealers present. Sixty tractors were 
put to work on a stubble field of eighty acres, and in 
two hours they left it a plowed field. In this demon- 
stration all kinds and sizes of tractors participated, 
from the small machine designed for general farm- 
ing work to the 120 hp. machine that drags a gang 
of sixteen heavy plows. Much of the interest of the 
exhibition centered around the tractors which use 
kerosene as fuel. These machines are considered 
by many as being in the experimental stage, but at 
the close of the demonstration it was freely pre- 
dicted that kerosene would in time supplant gasoline 
as a tractor fuel. 

In addition to the sixty tractor makers, many 
manufacturers and distributors of tractor acces- 
sories, oils, harrows, harvesters and general farm 
machinery had exhibits at the fair. There were also 
other demonstrations of interest to the farming 
element. One of these auxiliary features was the 
blasting exhibition which took place Thursday 
morning under the auspices of the Du Pont Powder 
Company of New Jersey. Experts in the use of 
dynamite blasted a ditch through a boggy strip of 
land 1300 ft. long, changing the course of a creek 
on the Saddler farm and creating a new highway 
leading to the grounds of the McLean County Club 
grounds. 

In another private demonstration the same day 
the Aultman-Taylor Company, Mansfield, Ohio, 
plowed up a hedge nearly a mile long with a hedge 
grubbing tractor in the same length of time required 
to plow an ordinary furrow of the same length. 








Hardware Age 


sibly, after the rigors of the coming campaign are 
over, and Congress settles back into the easy-going 
jog with which it usually proceeds, Senator Cum- 
mins will find time to draft this report. We shall 
then know whether the sub-committee is for or 
against the bill, a question as to which, at the pres- 
ent time, absolutely no information is to be had. 

It’s a shame to keep talking about it, but retail 
hardware dealers who handle paint will remember 
that I predicted soon after the hearings on the Ken- 
yon bill that it would not be favorably reported at 
this session notwithstanding the fact that Secretary 
Heckle had assured HARDWARE AGE that the paint 
manufacturers of the country were “for it”—with a 
few unimportant amendments. 

Perhaps Brother Heckle meant “after it”—with a 
club. 


Most of the tractor demonstrations were held on 
the farms of prosperous land owners of McLean 
County, and the work was of a thoroughly practical 
nature. 

The successful handling of tractor fairs in various 
parts of the country is of peculiar interest to hard- 
ware dealers, since a general use of these machines 
for farm work means a large increase in the sale of 
tools and tractor accessories. The tractor is not a 
particularly complicated piece of machinery, and the 
repairs will in most cases be made by the machine 
owners, who will of necessity have to maintain a 
sort of farm machine shop for this purpose. This 
will mean that the hardware man will face new 
opportunities for the sale of various tools and that 
in time he will be called upon to furnish many of 
the smaller tractor accessories. 

Fortunately tractors are rapidly becoming stand- 
ardized in the matter of parts, and the stock to be 
carried will not necessarily be large. It is to be 
hoped that the hardware dealers in the districts 
where large numbers of tractors are sold will recog- 
nize their opportunity and profit by it. 
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INDUSTRIAL POSSIBILITY—IF PEACE EVER COMES 


Kentucky Dealers Considering 
Louisville for Convention 


M. STONE, secretary of the Kentucky Hardware 

and Stove Dealers’ Association, has called a 
meeting of the executive committee of that associa- 
tion, to be held at the Louisville Hotel, Louisville, 
Ky., on Sept. 12 and 13. At this meeting the con- 
vention date will be set for next year, although it 
is generally understood that Louisville will be 
selected. 

The following members constitute the executive 
committee: John J. Fischer, Newport, president; 
W. H. Funk, Bowling Green; G. Albrecht, Louis- 
ville; J. S. Ogden, Ashland; Wm. Van Deren, Lex- 
ington, treasurer, and J. M. Stone, Sturgis, secre- 
tary. 

The auditing committee will also meet with the 
executive committee, and will check over the books 
of the secretary and treasurer. H. V. Bomar, Louis- 
ville, is chairman of this committee, and will be 
assisted by R. H. Smith, Lexington, and C. H. Wad- 
lington, Shelbyville. 


Orr & Lockett Employees 


Form New Company 


AS. SWANSON, Otto Pfeffer and J. E. O’Brien, 

former employees of the Orr & Lockett Hard- 
ware Company of Chicago, have formed a partner- 
ship with Edwin Michaelis of the Michaelis Hard- 
ware Company and have opened a downtown office 
in the Chamber of Commerce Building to facilitate 
sales in builders’ hardware, tools and contractors’ 
supplies. The office is well equipped with complete 
lines of samples and it is planned to make it a con- 
venient purchasing department for the big contrac- 
tors of the Loop section. 

Mr. Swanson was with the Orr & Lockett Company 
for twenty-five years, while Mr. Pfeffer and Mr. 
O’Brien were with the same firm for fifteen years. 
They are personally acquainted with the architects 
and contractors of Chicago and vicinity and are 
known as men who are thoroughly familiar with the 
hardware business. 





—Bradley in the Chicago Daily News. 


Richard B. Brush, Manufac- 


turers’ Representative 


ICHARD B. BRUSH has taken an interest in the 
long-established business of I. Thorman, located 
in the Marbridge Building, Thirty-fourth Street at 
Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York. After 
Sept. 1 the business will be conducted under the 
firm name of Thorman & Brush. They will have 
the direct representation of manufacturers in Am- 
sterdam, N. Y., making house brooms, and lines of 
whisk brooms produced in Syracuse, N. Y., to which 
will be added lines of hardware, especially desirable 
hardware specialties and allied goods as opportunity 
offers Mr. Brush has been selling hardware and 
similar lines for years in New England, New York 
and New Jersey, and has a wide acquaintance with 
jobbers of hardware and woodenware and other 
large buyers and distributors of these commodities. 
He is a son of George S. Brush, who has been 
connected with the sales department of the National 
Enameling and Stamping Company, New York City, 
and its predecessors for over 25 years. 


The Rewards of Literature 


oop pt you make any money on your last novel?” 
asked the writer’s close friend. ‘ 

“Did I make any money?” echoed the great novelist. 
“Well, I should say I did! I sold that description of 
the Palisades in chapter 3 to the Quickline Railroad for 
$5,000. My tribute to the Plaster de Paris Hotel in 
New York, in chapter 10, brought me $3,000 from the 
hotel people, and the United Resorts Limited paid me 
another $1,000 for my rhapsody on the sunset in the 
Umpegog Mountains, in chapter 30, where the hero 
takes her in his arms. What’s left of it I boil down 
into a short story and get $10 for it. Did I make any 
money? Well, now!”—Exchange. 


Many Like Him 


EWITT—He’s a pessimist, all right. 
Jewett—lI should say so; he could see the dark side 
to a blonde!—Exchange. 





Foresight 


WV OTHER—If you fell in the water, why are your 
| 
+" clothes dry? 

Tommy—I took ’em off in case of accident.—The Sun. 
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Special Pay Envelopes Insure 
Against the Future 


OR the past two years American manu- 
facturers have been meeting such a mul- 
titude of cost advances that it has well 

nigh become a habit. Materials of every 
conceivable sort have gone up, the price of 
transportation has become greater, and the 
demands of labor have either been antici- 
pated or granted with little or no argument. 
It is easy to absorb rapidly increasing costs 
when the demand for the things a manufac- 
turer makes is greater than the supply and 
when delivery overshadows prices. 

No good citizen can find other than cause 
for rejoicing in the fact that labor is receiv- 
ing a just share of the increased profits 
accruing from our enormously increased 
business. Many of the manufacturers have 
been making infinitely greater profits, and 
it has been comparatively easy for them to 
accede to the desires of the workmen when 
added costs should at once be transmitted to 
purchasers who were more interested in 
prompt shipments than in price. 

Since the beginning of the European war 
the wages have increased 35 to 50 per cent. 
New England, once the home of the open 
shop, has become unionized, and encouraged 
by a series of easy successes labor has tied 
the tiller and is sailing rapidly before the 
wind. 

There is grave danger in the present situ- 
ation. Working people have already become 
rather accustomed to living with more lux- 
uries at their command than was possible 
for them a couple of years ago. The three- 
dollar-a-day man has speeded up his expenses 
to a four-and-a-half-a-day job. What is more 
serious, the women folks in these homes have 
become used to handling more money, and 
if a curtailment should become necessary 
their complaints are apt to be more or less 
vigorous. 

This may sound like pessimistic anticipa- 
tion of the future. Probably it is, or at least 
it would be without the suggestion of a 
method of readjustment. Every thinking 
man knows that when the European war ends 
there is going to be a readjustment. Many 


think it will be rather violent and some very 
wise manufacturers are insuring against it 
by the manner in which they grant advances 
to-day. 

One of these concerns whose business is 
international has granted every advance in 
wages during the past two years in the form 
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of a bonus. This additional money is paid 
the employee in a separate envelope from the 
regular wage, and with it goes a note advis- 
ing the workman that this is his share of the 
special prosperity being enjoyed just at this 
time. He is advised that it is not regular 
salary, that his employer hopes it will con- 
tinue a long time, but that he advises the 
laborer to bank this “extra money” against 
a day of adversity. 

It will be a whole lot easier for that em- 
ployer to discontinue the “special pay” envel- 
opes than it will for others to “reduce sal- 
aries.” The idea is certainly worthy of the 
careful attention of every employer. 


The Cash Value of Caution 


T is a mistake to imagine that all hard- 
ware clerks are careless. We might as 
well consider all bankers crooks because 

an occasional cashier drifts into Canada 
carrying the bank’s movable assets as bag- 
gage. The mere fact that some hardware 
salesman falls through a show case or some 
delivery man carries the imprint of a horse’s 
hoof on a tender spot should not convince us 
that carelessness is the king pin of clerk 
character. There are thousands of employees 
who round out a life of usefulness behind 
the hardware counter without the reproach 
of a single so-called accident. Reproof 
should fall only where reproof is due. 

Not long ago in a western store a sales- 
man was conducting a prospective customer 
to the basement where the heavy hardware 
was stored. Just as they reached the top 
of the stairs the customer was stricken with 
apoplexy, and, in falling, struck the sales- 
man, hurling him to the cement floor be- 
low. There was no carelessness involved. 
The salesman’s injuries were the result of 
an accident, pure and simple. 

There are also certain classes of accident 
which spring from the highest of motives. 
We all know that there is a certain element 
of risk in every business. It is this element 
in fact that makes business-life worth the 
living, and the man whose heart fails to re- 
spond to a risk occasionally is apt to be lack- 
ing in business ginger. Viewed from this 
standpoint, there are certain accidents which, 
like the poor, will be always with us. How- 
ever, we are forced to acknowledge that this 
type of accident is only a drop in the bucket 
when compared with those that trace their 
ancestry back to carelessness, ignorance and 
plain neglect. The bonehead still holds the 
trophy for business mishaps. 
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The majority of store employees are care- 
ful, just as the majority of them are honest; 
but the fact remains big as life that the 
majority of accidents occurring in hardware 
stores could be avoided by using caution and 
good judgment. In these days of compulsory 
liability insurance, it behooves the progres- 
sive hardware dealer to equip his careless 
employee with a shock absorber and thus 
protect the poor devil from himself. 

No man can outline a caution program 
that will’pass the board of censors of every 
hardware store. The kink that side-tracks 
law suits and doctors’ bills in Podunk may 
prove a lemon in Kankakee. Each case must 
be diagnosed and treated according to its in- 
dividual needs. The essential thing is not 
so much the system employed as the educa- 
tion that leads the intelligent employee to 
keep his eye on the road and quit skidding. 
The results obtained will depend on the 
energy displayed by the man who signs the 
pay checks. The merchant who can convince 
his employees that safety precautions are 
taken as a matter of mutual benefit and must 
be observed will get co-operation and achieve 
results. The slacker is sure to reap a har- 
vest of injuries and cash adjustments. 

As the first move in a campaign of cau- 
tion, every loophole for accidents should be 
cataloged and treated to an application of 
safety first. Then a series of commonsense 
rules should be formulated in words of one 
syllable. They must be absolutely plain if 
you wish to avoid post-mortem excuses. 
These rules should be printed and every man 
in the store should be compelled to read them 
carefully and sign them in duplicate. The 
originals should then be filed for reference 
and the carbon copies given to the employees. 
It is really remarkable how much respon- 
sibility attaches to a man’s signature. We 
know whereof we speak as one such auto- 
graph shortened our bank account $500 due 
to careless proofreading. The salesman who 
has been called on the carpet and confronted 
with his signature at the base of a set of 
store rules is going to work overtime acquir- 
ing caution. He is sure to if a light fine ac- 
companies the reprimand. The plea of 
ignorance hasn’t a ghost of a show after a 
man has once signed the code of rules. 


Store meetings and the suggestion box as 
aids to caution— 


One of the best mediums for reaching the 
employee is the store meeting. Try calling 
a meeting of this kind for the study of safety 
and give every man on the job a free rein 
in the matter of discussion. You may get 
an occasional wallop that will make you 
think, but you are dead certain to get some 
active co-operation that will lessen the 
weight of your worry burden. The boys will 
talk to each other in a meeting of this kind 
in a way they never do at any other time. 
One employee can warn another in a friendly 


manner without any pretense of authority 
and put over a reform that the Boss with his 
reprimand could never put across. It is also 
a good plan to inaugurate a committee of 
safety composed of employees and place a 
part of the responsibility for accidents on 
their shoulders. 

The Question Box is one of the most active 
features of a trade convention and one that 
brings the best returns. Why not work the 
same stunt in the store meetings under the 
name of the Suggestion Box? Such a box 
will undoubtedly house many suggestions 
along other lines, but a few good protective 
schemes are bound to show up in the finals. 
In using this idea it would be well to have 
a few cards printed with the heading “Sug- 
gestions for Safety” and give them to the 
employees to write their suggestions on. 
Cards of this nature given an appearance of 
system to the Suggestion Box and make it 
seem of more importance. Pay a dollar for 
every suggestion adopted and see how 
quickly the safe and sane policy takes root 
in your store. There is no better incentive 
for co-operation than appreciation. 

After you have worked up a fairly smooth 
caution system, get the show card man on 
the job and have a few posters made for the 
danger zones. Out in the oil room place this 
card: 


MATCHES ARE MADE IN HEAVEN 
THEIR USE IN THIS ROOM MAY LEAD YOU TO 
THE FACTORY 


In places where waste paper and other in- 
flammable material abounds, try this: 


IT IS BETTER TO SMOKE HERE THAN 
HEREAFTER 
SAVE THAT CIGAR FOR HOME USE 


In the room where goods are unpacked, 
draw attention with this: 


NAIL POINTS MEAN FOOT PUNCTURES 
TURN BOARDS SO THAT NAILS POINT DOWNWARD 


Other inscriptions will suggest themselves 
to you and you will also find that cartoons 
can be used to advantage many times to cau- 
tion the employees against carelessness. 

If any man in your employ persists in dis- 
regarding the rules of caution, fire him. It 
makes no difference how good a man he may 
be, if he is not in sympathy with the policy 
of the store he is a detriment to your busi- 
ness. Team work is the only kind of work 
that wins in the business game and it may 
be necessary to sacrifice a few individual 
players in order to make the team a winner. 

Last but not least, impress upon the clerk’s 
mind the fact that carefulness in his work 
will win him the confidence of the purchas- 
ing public and lead to increased sales. Every 
accident in your store costs you money. It 
also has a harmful effect on your business. 
The avoidance of accidents means the lessen- 
ing of overhead expense and an increase of 
net profit. Caution has a real cash value. 
Why not collect it? 
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Committees Appointed for 
New England Association 


RESIDENT HENRY M. SANDERS has ap- 

pointed the following committees for the work 
of the New England Hardware Dealers’ Association 
for the year of 1916-1917: 


Adjustment Committee 


A. J. Osborne, Holyoke, Mass., chairman; C. O. Eaton, 
Brunswick, Me.; William H. Sawyer, Providence, R. 1.; 
C. O. Robbins, Brattleboro, Vt.; W. H. Underwood, 
Manchester, N. H.; Charles M. Beach, New Milford, 
Conn. 


Constitution and By-Laws Committee 


S. H. Thompson, Lowell, Mass., chairman; James 
Strockbine, Watertown, Conn.; J. H. Sayward, Haver- 
hill, Mass. 

Efficiency Committee 


F, A. Chandler, Boston, chairman; B. C. Pierce, 
Taunton, Mass.; E. F. Turner, Boston, Mass.; F. B. 
Peirson, Pittsfield, Mass.; W. C. Fuller, Mansfield, 
Mass. 

Insurance Committee 

F, A. Chandler, Boston, chairman; Norman E. Sea- 
vey, Dover, N. H.; J. B. Hunter, Boston, Mass.; George 
C. Sinter, Southbridge, Mass.; J. De Phelps, Windsor 
Locks, Conn. 

Legislative Committee 


C. L. Underhill, Somerville, chairman; E. H. Prouty, 
Montpelier, Vt.; E. C. Hoague, Concord, N. H.; Edgar 
A. Hussey, Augusta, Me.; C. E. Dudley, Providence, 
Rg: & 

Permanent Headquarters Committee 


James P. Mackey, Brookline, Mass., chairman; Ralph 
Barber, Boston Mass.; J. J. Willett, Boston, Mass. 


Press Committee 


F. A. Chandler, Boston, Mass., chairman; W. C. 
English, Revere, Mass.; G. A. Fiel, Waltham, Mass. 


Publication Committee 


Frank E. Stacy, Springfield, Mass., chairman; Calvin 
M. Nichols, Boston, Mass.; H. G. Cloyes, Boston, Mass. 


Railroad Committee 


James Strockbine, Watertown, Conn., chairman; W. 
K. ‘Toole, Pawtucket, R. I.; Leon E. Winn, Nashua, N. 
H.; J. Douglas Law, Springfield, Mass.; Henry L. Rus- 
sell, Holyoke, Mass. 


Special Committee on Merchant Marine 


F. E. Stacy, Springfield, Mass., chairman; N. P. 
Hayes, New Bedford, Mass.; H. P. King, Portland, Me. 


Membership Committee 


C. O. Eaton, Brunswick, Me., chairman; A. B. 
Church, Hallowell, Me.; Howard C. Dunham, Bangor, 
Me.; A. E. Moreau, Manchester, N. H., chairman; E. 
C. Hoague, Concord, N. H.; T. B. Ambrose, Nashua, N. 
H.; Daniel P. Campbell, Montpelier, Vt., chairman; W. 
W. True, Newport, Vt.; William P. Abbott, Bellows 
Falls, Vt.; H. W. Sibley, Ware, Mass., chairman; W. C. 
Lewis, Southbridge, Mass.; William H. Sawyer, Provi- 
dence, R. I., chairman; William K. Toole, Pawtucket, 





Hardware Age 


R. I.; C. E. Dudley, Providence, R. I.; D. N. Clark, 
Shelton, Conn., chairman. 


Finance Committee 
D. F. Barber, chairman, Boston, Mass.; Calvin M. 
Nichols, Boston, Mass.; Hiram W. Colton, Cambridge, 
Mass. 


Important to Trade at Home 


MERIDEN, CONN. 
To the Editor: 

In the place in which we happen to do business 
we have never thought it worth while to go into 
farm machinery of any kind. The demand is not 
very great, and the time it takes to haul the stuff, 
to store it, put it together, deliver it and to get a 
fair margin of profit, makes it a line that we do 
not find it profitable to handle. It would also be 
necessary to sometimes carry over a dozen or more 
implements and to extend credit. This is some- 
thing of which we have fought shy, for we try to 
do a cash business, and we feel that a farmer 
ordering a big mowing machine or something of 
that sort nine times out of ten has not the money to 
pay for it. 

The co-operative buying movement among farm- 
ers and rural residents, and the amount of harm 
it does to communities at large is best demon- 
strated by a farmer who took up a claim in the 
West and did not have any money. He moved to 
this district with his family, went to the hardware 
dealer there, and told him that he had a claim of 
so many acres, and received credit for tools, etc., 
that he needed to work with. He also applied to 
the grocer for credit and got supplies of food. Later 
he made good, paid the hardware man and the 
grocer, and in the course of time sold his farm. The 
community was a growing one, and every one 
seemed to buy what they needed from the local deal- 
ers. The stores were good and merchants felt they 
could carry a large stock. The community had a 
church and schools andeverybody seemed toprosper. 

After this man sold his farm he moved to 
another locality and bought a place and commenced 
ordering his things from mail order houses. His 
neighbors did likewise, and the consequence was 
that the merchants did not find it profitable to 
carry a good stock, and many went out of business 
or moved away. There wasn’t enough money to 
keep up the church or to pay the teachers, and 
there was no one to buy the farm products, and 
everything went to pieces, and the farmer says 
that it was all through buying from mail order 
houses and trying to save a dollar. 

I wish that we might be able to present this 
farmer’s experience to every one who lives in our 
communities, not only the farmers but others, that 
they might see how important it is to trade at 
home from the merchants, and by patronizing them 
make it possible for them to carry a larger line and 
a better assortment. 

Very truly yours, 
H. W. MORSE, 
H. W. Morse COMPANY. 
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Educating the Employee 


Schools for Employees Teach Many Things 


66 CHOOL days, school days, dear old golden 
rule days.” The hurdy-gurdy man who 
ground out that old familiar song in the 
shadow of my flat a few nights ago drew a quarter 
for his efforts to amuse, while I conjured up a bunch 
of memories worth a hundred times the price. I 
seemed to see the rows of scarred and battered 
desks of my own school days; the blackboards, the 
double-faced slates and the maiden teacher who 
drummed the alphabet into my unwilling ears. I 
heard again the joyous whoops that foretold recess, 
and felt once more the tingling sensation of the 
shawl strap on bare legs. I even seemed to have 
a vague remembrance of a certain three “R’s’— 
“Readin’, ’Ritin’, and ’Ritmetic’—that were hoo- 
doos to my boyish mind. I remembered the snub- 
nosed, freckled-faced girl whose spindling braids 
played havoc with my ink well, and the red-headed 
kid across the aisle who skinned me out of my sur- 
plus marbles. My wife swears that she caught me 
in the act: of elevating two fingers and preparing 
to yell, “Ooo Skin-aay.” 


The Public School Not a Fountain of Business 


Information 


Most of us have but one regret in regard to our 
school days. We didn’t study except when it was 
absolutely necessary, and we forgot the lessons as 
promptly as possible after the recitations were over. 
When examination time arrived we crammed for 
several nights in order to scrape through with the 
necessary grade of 75; then we dismissed the sub- 
ject from our minds and took on another load of 
transient knowledge. When we did finally become 
the proud possessors of high school diplomas, we 
imagined that the few things with which we were 
unfamiliar were of little importance, and the world 
was ours for the asking. The majority of us 
were soon undeceived. It took us about three 
months to learn that our wonderful fund of knowl- 
edge didn’t amount to a “tinker’s damn” in the 
little old world of business, where efficiency governs 
the payroll. I had expected a manager’s desk and 
a salary of at least five figures. After considerable 
difficulty I landed a job as delivery boy at $35 per 
month. Truly old Dennis Monahan was right when 
he affirmed, “Shure eddicashun is a foine thing.” 

I am not attempting to belittle the public school 
system. It is one of the greatest of American in- 
stitutions and admirably serves its purpose. I 
merely want to impress on your minds the fact that 





special training is necessary for a business career. 
The man who ceases to learn when he leaves school 
will never get far beyond the dollar-a-day limit, 
and the employer who fails to encourage study 
among his employees is neglecting an important 
avenue of profit. 


Concern Opens School for 
Employees 

The members of the George Worthington Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, realized some time ago that 
the best interests of their business demanded spe- 
cial training for their employees. The matter was 
brought forceably to their notice when it was acci- 
dently discovered that one of their employees, who 
had been with them for some time, did not know 
what a doubletree was or what its uses were. This 
lack of knowledge regarding so common an article 
as a doubletree is in reality not so strange as it 
seems. The employee in question was born and 
raised in the city, and had been given no oppor- 
tunity to come in contact with many things com- 
mon to the smaller places. The incident of the 
doubletree and one or two similar cases led H. H. 
Riddle, general manager of the company, to con- 
sider the possibility of establishing a school for the 
employees. There was at first some opposition to 
the plan, some of the members of the firm contend- 
ing that nobody had ever started a school to assist 
them in gaining a business education. These ob- 
jections, however, were overruled and the position 
taken that times have changed, and that firms as 
well as individuals must live in the present. As 
Mr. Riddle aptly expresses it, “I, for one, do not 
intend to worry my boy too much with the fact that 
I went to work for the George Worthington Com- 
pany at $3 a week. I want him to know it, but I 
also want him to be trained to fit himself to the 
conditions as he finds them in 1925.” 


Prominent Hardware 


Employees Co-operate with Firm in Getting School 
Under Way 


Mr. Riddle’s plan was taken up in one of the 
regular monthly meetings, and President Taylor, 
with his characteristic foresight, immediately gave 
it his hearty approval. A committee consisting of 
A. J. Gaehr, treasurer; David Aitken, manager of 
the electrical department, and Mr. Riddle was ap- 
pointed to get the plan on a working basis. Notices 


were posted on the time clock inviting all employees 
who were interested in self-improvement to meet 
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in the convention room on the following Monday 
night. Sixty-four of the men responded, and it 
is needless to say that the best men on the payroll 
were all there. No one had been individually urged 
to attend, and the purpose of the meeting was not 
revealed until the session was opened. The men 
came simply because they were anxious to improve 
themselves. At this meeting various members of 
the company outlined the plans for the proposed 
school, and the employees were told that a short 
cut to a good business education was at their dis- 
posal, provided they were interested sufficiently to 
give a portion of their time and thought to the 
course outside of business hours. The employees 
were allowed to decide on the time of meeting and 
the length and number of sessions, and it was 
voted to meet every other Tuesday evening from 5 
until 6 o’clock. Self-analysis sheets were distrib- 
uted to be filled out by the employees, and the 
school was started with as little delay as possible. 


Subjects Covered by the Course 


The course used in the George Worthington 
school for employees covers a variety of subjects, 
and the instruction is given by the various depart- 
ment heads and others who are experts in the lines 
studied. The students are given a practical knowl- 
edge of the material, workmanship, method of con- 
struction and uses of the various articles carried in 
the firm’s stock. One evening is given to the study 
of electrical goods, another to cutlery, and another 
to saddlery and carriage hardware. Other sessions 
are devoted to gathering information about mill 
supplies, pipe, fittings, valves and roofing papers. 
Mr. Dobie, who is an expert in the builders’ hard- 
ware line, conducts the students through the new 
$2,000 builders’ hardware display room and makes 
them familiar with the stock carried, while other 
department heads explain the plumbing depart- 
ment, the sporting goods and automobile accessory 
department, shelf hardware and the various items 
of sheet and corrugated iron. The course is not, 
however, confined to the goods carried in stock. 
Mr. Seith spends considerable of his valuable time 
explaining to student employees the correct method 
of taking down orders and the importance of turn- 
ing them in promptly. Mr. Gaehr also makes plain 
to them the necessity for having a thorough under- 
standing with the customer regarding financial 
matters, such as the paying of invoices. The sec- 
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tion of the course devoted to salesmanship pays 
considerable attention to what Mr. Riddle terms the 
“three C’s,” which stand for character, courage and 
common sense. It is the theory of the firm that 
without character, nothing worth while can be ac- 
complished; that courage is to be gained through 
an absolute knowledge of the goods one has to sell, 
and that a combination of character and courage 
backed by sound common sense cannot be kept from 
its goal. 

There are also certain parts of the course which 
deal with thé health, attention, memory and other 
personal attributes of the employee. The school 
has been an unqualified success from the very start. 
To quote one of the members of the firm: “The 
George Worthington Company’s school for em- 
ployees has brought the men in closer touch with 
the various department heads, and has shown them 
that we, as a firm, have the interest of our em- 
ployees at heart. It is giving us a better and more 
profitable employee, and is increasing his earning 
power. Last, but not least, it is producing a new 
and valuable brand of loyalty to the House of 
Worthington.” 


Packard Motor Company Also Conducts School for Its 
Men 


Several other firms of prominence in various 
lines have tried out the idea of a business school 
with equally profitable results. The Packard Motor 
Company is at present conducting a factory night 
school, which has an enrollment of over 150 em- 
ployees. Just recently a class of eighty was grad- 
uated which had completed the prescribed course in 
mathematics and mechanical drawing. The com- 
pany also maintains a class in English for foreign- 
born workmen. This school has added greatly to 
the efficiency of the Packard force. 

The school idea is a good one, and is in line with 
the progressive tendencies of the times. It could 
be employed with success in many of the jobbing 
houses and larger retail stores of the country. The 
commercial traveler is the one to whom the mer- 
chant looks for information regarding the goods 
he stocks, and the more knowledge the salesman 
possesses the greater will be his opportunity for 
service. All work and no school makes Jack a has- 
been. Here’s luck to the men with hearts and 
heads capable of fostering that great necessity of 
modern merchandising—a school for employees. 





An attractive display like this one will make Mrs. Smith realize on her return from the country, that the pots 


and kettles and pans that bore the brunt of Mr. Smith’s housekeeping in her absence can be easily replaced 
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Getting the Farmer’s Business by Letter 


A Series of Articles Showing How a Texas Firm Sells Hardware 


by Keeping in Close Touch with the Farmer Through 
the Medium of the Personal Letter 


Article Number One 


LLUSTRATED talks are usually more interest- 
ing than the unadorned kind. So then, it is 
with a great deal of satisfaction that we are en- 

abled to start these talks on the subject of personal 
letters to the farmer and illustrate them as we go 
along by letters which have actually been productive 
of a great amount of business. 

Down in the lower gulf coast country of Texas, 
in the town of Kingsville, Kleberg County, there is 
a firm which has been doing great things by the 
use of personal letters. It is to the Kingsville 
Lumber Company and to W. A. Clampitt of the 
company, in particular, that we are indebted for 
this opportunity of showing a wealth of letter mate- 
rial which cannot fail to interest most keenly those 
of you who do business with his majesty—The 
American Farmer! 


The Farmer an Ideal Letter Subject 


The farmer is an ideal subject for the personal 
letter. Generally speaking, he lives apart from the 
impersonal environment of the city. Farming folk 
are closer knit as regards community loyalty than 
is the urban population. They have a keener local 
interest. Under these conditions the personal letter 
develops its greatest power for business getting. 


Facts Concerning Kleberg County 


In following the work done by the Kingsville 
Lumber Company, in this and subsequent articles, 
it will be of material aid to know the main facts 
concerning Kleberg County. Kleberg County has a 
population of 10,000. It covers a territory of 950 
square miles with a total acreage of about 606,000, 
of which there are 20,000 acres in cultivation. The 
average annual rainfall is 28 in. 

The resources of the county are as follows: dairy 
industry, beef cattle, hogs, poultry, Indian corn, 
Kafir corn, milo maize, Egyptian wheat, German 
millet, sorghum, sudan grass, peanuts, cow peas, 
clover, cotton, vegetables, citrus fruits, peaches, 
plums, grapes, figs, blackberries and strawberries. 


First Steps in Reaching the Farmer 


In order to find out who the newcomers are and 
to keep track of what the established farmers are 
doing, the Kingsville Company has its representa- 
tive make regular rounds of the contiguous dis- 
tricts. The reports of this representative are the 
basis for personal letters that are personal letters. 
The calls are made in a social way and the conver- 
sation is upon subjects in which the farmers are 
interested. The rule is not to talk “shop” unless 
the farmer starts talking “shop” himself. In this 
way a great amount of information is gathered 
which could hardly be obtained if the representa- 
tive started to talk business at once. The informa- 
tion secured enables the personal letter to do the 
real work of selling in the most effective way. It 
also has the advantage of making the farmer really 
appreciate a visit from the store representative. 
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How the Reports Are Utilized 


After the representative has made his calls he 
turns in his reports in the following manner: 

C. E. Schweitzer: Has his farm rented out. His 
orchard, plants, etc., are in fine condition. Does 
not seem to take much interest in cows. However, 
he makes all his money out of milk and cream. 
TREES HIS HOBBY. 

M. Christopher: Land in good shape ready to 
plant. Will begin planting in a few days. Has 35 
or 40 calves, 40 cows, 200 white leghorn chickens. 
Mrs. Christopher says she is getting about 3 or 4 
doz. eggs a day but is only receiving 20c. per doz. 
Seems to think that is too cheap. He is repainting 
all his implements, wagon, etc., as I suggested to 
him some time ago. CALVES HIS HOBBY. 

It will be seen that these reports provide an ex- 
cellent foundation for a letter that will get close 
attention. It enables the firm to keep up with the 
hobbies of the farmers and nothing pleases a man 
better than to talk about his hobby. 

Following are the two letters which were written 
to the farmers whose reports are given above: 


Letter No. 1 


THE KINGSVILLE LUMBER Co. 
LUMBER AND HARDWARE 
KINGSVILLE, TEXx., 


Mar. 9, 1916. 
Mr. C. E. SCHWEITZER, 
City. 
DEAR Sirk: Our Mr. Walton advises taat he called 


upon you some time ago and found you to be in the 
best of spirits, and he was especially glad to note 
the good condition of your citrus fruit trees, which he 
says are growing and putting out nicely. 

It is with a great deal of pledsure that we see how 
this section is rapidly advancing in the growing of 
citrus fruit and we trust that Kingsville can soon com- 
mand as much credit for its citrus fruit as it does at 
the present time for its dairy butter. 

When in the future you are in the market for any 
merchandise in our line, we would be glad to have the 
pleasure of figuring on it with you. We trust that 
your cows and crops will continue to do nicely, and 
with our best wishes, we are, 

Yours very truly, ; 
THE KINGSVILLE LUMBER COMPANY, 
By 


Letter No. 2 


THE KINGSVILLE LUMBER CO. 
LUMBER AND HARDWARE 
KINGSVILLE, TEX., 





Mar. 9, 1916. 
Mr. M. CHRISTOPHER, 
City. 
DEAR Sir: Our Mr. Walton advises us that he re- 


cently called upon you socially and that he was very 
well pleased with the way your cows and calves were 
doing, as well as your chickens. He was also pleased 
to see that Mrs. Christopher was getting 3 to 4 doz. 
eggs a day at that time. This is very encouraging to 
anyone in the poultry business. 

We want to impress upon you that there is as much 
science in knowing how to take care of chickens as 
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there is in taking care of and feeding dairy cattle, as 
well as other live stock upon the farm. The chickens 
especially must be kept free of disease, and we know 
of people who make a big success of raising chickens 
as you do. They must give it great study. We want 
to state that we do not know of any poultry remedies 
better than Conkey’s, and that they seem to do exactly 
what is claimed for them. 

Calf meal is the milk substitute for the raising of 
calves and, as you are interested in the raising of your 
calves, the most profitable crop, as it were, on your 
farm, we trust that you will look into the merits of 
Blatchford’s calf meal and use it upon our guarantee 
that if it does not do all that we claim for it you may 
return the empty sack to us and we will refund you 
the money. 

We trust that when you are again in the market for 
any merchandise in our line that we may have the 
pleasure of serving you, and with our best wishes, we 
are, 

Yours very truly, 
THE KINGSVILLE LUMBER COMPANY, 


By 





Note that the letter to Mr. Schweitzer is largely 
devoted to talk on citrus trees, the cultivation of 
which is this farmer’s hobby. Inasmuch as he seems 
to be devoting his efforts mainly to milk and cream 
the letter might have mentioned cream separators 
and other dairy accessories. The letter to Mr. Chris- 
topher works in some talk on his hobby and sug- 
gests a purchase of calf meal. Likewise the letter is 
made to appeal to the housewife by mention of her 
particular hobby and suggestions as to correct poul- 
try remedies. 

Compare the close, personal appeal of these letters 
with the circular and you will understand why the 
Kingsville Company is reaping great results with 
its letter campaign. 


Winning Favor Through the Children 


The next letter we show is a “Children’s Birth- 
days” letter. This letter and the card which was 
enclosed was the means of the firm obtaining the 
birth dates of the greater portion of all the chil- 
dren of the town. These names were tabulated and 
placed in a card file. At the time of each birthday, a 
birthday greeting card signed by the manager of 
the company, together with a small token of remem- 
brance, was sent out to each child. 

The good will obtained through this kind of work 
is a real asset to any store and the Kingsville idea 
is a mighty good way of taking care of the situation. 


Letter No. 3 


THE KINGSVILLE LUMBER Co. 
LUMBER AND HARDWARE 
KINGSVILLE, TEX., 
March 18, 1916, 
CHILDREN’S BIRTHDAYS, 
FILE No. 32. 
DEAR LITTLE FRIENDS: 

I have a favor to ask of you, and to get right down 
to the point I want to know the date of your birth. 
You and I are alike, as we both have birthdays. 

I want you to write the date of your birth, as well 
as your age, on the blank postal card I am sending 
you for this purpose, and I will promise not to tell 
any other little boy or girl. 

I would also like you to give me the birth dates and 
names of your little brothers and sisters if you have 
any, as well as some of your little friends, and I will 
keep a record of them all, and will remember each of 
the birthdays each year, with a nice little remembrance. 

Now let me hear from you soon, as I am going to 
look for an early answer. 

Your friend, 











Hardware Age 


The Card 
DEAR FRIEND: 
I herewith give you my age and birthday and wish 
to thank you for your interest in me. 
NAME DATE OF BIRTH AGE PAPA’S NAME 
MONTH DAY YEAR 
Your friend, 





This letter — “Children’s Birthdays” —and the 
cards attached were the means of our getting the 
birth dates of the greater portion of all the chil- 
dren of the city, which we tabulated and placed in a 
card file, and at the time of their birthdays we sent 
birthday greeting cards signed by our Mr. Charles 
H. Flato Jr. personally and a small token of remem- 
brance for each child. 


This Letter Sold Silos 


Even unfavorable agricultural conditions may be 
source of business as is indicated by the letter on 
silos which follows. At the time this letter was sent 
out, the county was experiencing one of the worst 
droughts in its history. This letter not only pro- 
duced silo business but it reflected the interest taken 
in the community by the company, for it impressed 
upon the farmer’s mind the necessity of having silos 
as preparedness against the conditions of drought. 
Note the inducement to quick action contained in the 
last paragraph of this letter. 


Letter No. 4 


THE KINGSVILLE LUMBER Co. 
LUMBER AND HARDWARE 
KINGSVILLE, TEX., 
May 30, 1916, 
FILE 39, 
SuBJECT—SILOs. 
DEAR SIR AND PATRON: 

The question of feed for your stock is fast becoming 
a serious proposition. Kleberg County farmers have 
now realized that if they only had a silo or two their 
cream checks would be much larger and the dry spell 
would not hurt the stock badly, for silage is a succulent 
feed that would in a measure replace the green, suc- 
culent spring grass. 

Ask yourself this question: HOW MUCH MORE 
WOULD MY PRESENT CORN CROP BE WORTH 
TO ME PUT IN A SILO THAN IT WOULD BE IF 
THE CORN WERE ALLOWED TO MATURE? 

This question is a serious one and can be easily 
answered by figuring. The corn silage if put uy now in 
ithe silo would be worth at least from $4 to $6 per ton; 
and if the corn be allowed to mature, what would your 
returns be? Would you make your seed back that you 
planted? We have heard of one feeder near here that 
would pay $10 per ton for one to two hundred tons of 
good silage at the present time if he only could get 
it. Are you going to continue along in the same old 
way of feeding your stock dry feed and having your 
cream checks reduced to the small amount they are 
now? It’s for you to decide for yourself. We know 
that you need a silo, but are you going to get one? 

For the next three weeks we will make a special 
price on cement, sand and gravel for those putting in 
pit silos, but if you do not want to experiment with 
the pit silo, we can offer you a first-class wood stave 
silo at special prices and terms to suit your conditions. 
If you are interested in a silo we would be glad to 
have our representative call on you and explain to you 
our proposition without placing yourself under obli- 
gation to buy. May we have this opportunity? 

Yours very truly, 





Silos. 


At the time of the issue of this letter Kleberg 
county was experiencing one of the worst droughts 
in its history and we were endeavoring to impress 
upon every farmer’s mind the necessity of a silo. 
Our county farm demonstrator said this dry spell 
was a blessing in disguise. 
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September 7, 1916 


Making Fence Wire Sales Through Price Comparison 


In the letters sent to farmers whose reports show 
that they could use fence wire, a comparative table 
was made up which proved that the Kingsville prices 
were better than the mail order prices. This table 
was made up in typewritten form on a regular blank 
letter sheet. The prices of three different catalog 
houses were compared. This was the means of the 
Kingsville Company closing a number of fence wire 
sales. We show herewith one of the comparisons: 


Our wire Mail Order Wire 
26A Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
9 top and bottom 26” Cat. No. 32D35,- 
11 stay and intermedi- 205, extra heavy 
ate Standard XL all 


9.6 weight per rod fence 7 stay 
9 top & bottom 
12 stay & intermedi- 
ate 
7 weight per rod 
$30.50 Per 100 rod 
2.02 Freight 
35.52 del price 
4.60 cost per 100 wire 


$40 cost per 960 wire 44.16 cost per 960 wire 


Letter on an Automobile Specialty 


Here is a letter which was sent out on a new 
automobile accessory, a device for obtaining more 
gasoline mileage. Through the mailing of this let- 
ter, the company sold a large number of the plugs. 
At $5 each, the letter certainly proved a profitable 
investment. Note the order blank on the letter itself. 


Letter No. 5 


THE KINGSVILLE LUMBER Co. 
LUMBER AND HARDWARE 
KINGSVILLE, TEX., 
APRIL 28, 1916, 
FILE 36, 
SUBJECT—VAPOR PLUG. 
DEAR SIR: : 
How much mileage are you getting out of every 
gallon of gasoline in your car? Are you satisfied with 
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it, considering that gasoline is now 24c. per gal. If 
not, the Automatic compensating vajyor plug can aid 
you. By its use you will be able to get 30 per cent 
more power, 30 per cent more speed and 40 per cent 
more mileage, and there will be less carbon deposit. 
Does that interest you? Figure what you are now 
getting and see what 40 per cent more mileage will 
give you and how it will reduce your gasoline expense. 

This compensating vapor plug is positively the only 
automatic plug on the market. It makes starting 
easier and can be easily installed in any car; it re- 
quires no connections, fitting or adjusting and is 
attached to the manifold directly below the “Y” by 
tapping a %-in. hole and screwing the plug in; then 
it is ready for instant use. It will keep your engine 
much cooler and it is guaranteed to last a lifetime. 
Can you be without one? Try it at our risk and if 
you are not satisfied in 30 days that the plug has given 
you more mileage, return it to us and we will cheer- 
fully refund the $5 you paid for it. Now are we not 
right? Can you afford to be without one? 

Fill in the blank below and either bring it to us or 
mail it and we will deliver the plug to you at once, 
and you can begin reducing your gasoline expense. We 
are expecting to hear from you by return mail with an 
order. 

Yours very truly, 
THE KINGSVILLE LUMBER COMPANY, 
By 
CUT THIS OUT AND MAIL TO US 

GENTLEMEN: Enclosed find $5 in full payment for 
compensating vapor plug, with the understanding that 
you guarantee it for life and will refund my $5 deposit 
if I return the plug to you within 30 days. I use 
eiwndeawed meen CaF, MOG) ONG YORE. 66. vec e cs casee 





We suggest that you read over these letters once 
again and while the subject is fresh in your mind, 
map out a few letters to farmers of your acquaint- 
ance. We are confident that the results you obtain 
will impel you to go into a letter campaign as thor- 
oughly as have the Kingsville people. The next 
article on this subject will furnish you with many 
other letter ideas which you can use in your own 
locality. 





This window display of “Universal” electric appliances, though featuring gifts for June brides, could by a few 


changes be used equally as well for a display during September 
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Hardware Age 


PAL BROWN wHe heard Rs tell Ma that the tur- 
nace would have tobe fixed betore the cold weather 
set /n — So, Pal decided a right fo 17, bur 
Why.'oh why, did he pick the hottest day in 42, 

years,and the same day that Me invited the 


new deacon fo lunch. and Knock tim gally-west 4 
with the AeAT ...,. 
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Publicity for the Retailer 





A Motor Accessory Ad Designed to Get the Business—Single 
Column Ad Carries a Wonderful Assortment of 


Hardware Items—Other Well-Planned 
Business Appeals 


By BURT J. PARIS 


Immediately Attractive to the Motorist 


No. 1 (3 cols. x 15 in.).—“When Touring” are 
magic words at this time of the year and this ad, 
with its timely heading and good illustrations, gets 
the eye and attention of the motorist at once. The 
heading and opening talk tell a story which every 
motorist likes to hear and they make a very neat 
introduction to the three tire items. The ad leads 


“MAN IS OUT!” 


That’s what happens to 
the other team when you 


Reach Baseball 
Goods. 


We carry Practically 
Their Complete Line. 


GET OUR PRICES. 


FREE CATALOG. 
Watch Our Windows! 


J. A. SULLIVAN & C0, Hardware 


MAIN ST., NEXT RB. B., TEL. 6, OPEN SATURDAY EVENINGS. 























No. 4—You get the import at a glance 


off with tires and follows up the advantage by men- 
tioning some of the most useful accessories on the 
market. Also note the detailed presentation of the 
two specialties, “Oildag” and “Gredag.” The ad 
winds up with a reminder list, and from start to 
finish it is a well-balanced appeal to the motorist. 
Publicity of this sort will quickly upbuild your 
motor department. In the matter of display ar- 
rangement, note the use of but two styles of type, 
the text type and the boldface display type. This 
typographical arrangement helps the appearance 
and readability of the ad to a wonderful extent. 
This ad comes to us from the Haynes Hardware 
Company, Emporia, Kan. 
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Detroit Vapor Stoves 


Oil and Gasoline 


Works like city gas 


Do not wait but place the cooking op the moment you 
light the burners, No waiting or generating The inten. 

hot flame strikes directly against the bottom of the cooking 
utensils, thereby applying all the heat to the cooking with 

out waste. 


DETROIT VAPOR stoves have NO WICKS, NO PER- 
FORBATED METAL RINGS, OR ANYTHING THAT 
LOOKS LIKE A WICK  Uasy to use and easy to keep 
clean. Come iotoour store We will gladiy show you 


MILT BENSON 
SARANAG, _ - - MICHIGAN 





No. 3—The sort of copy that puts over sales 
Utilizing Single Column Space to the Limit 
No. 2 (1 col. by page length).—This ad, sent us 
by the Schroeter Bros. Hardware Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., is a practical model of what may be 
accomplished by the judicious use of small space. 
In total number of inches the ad is not small by 
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$e HROETERS 


717 and 719 Washington Ave. 


Weekly Bargain Mo. ( 606 
ae 


THIS SALE CLOSES TU 
AUC ¥. 





JUST 1,6 
SEND US YOUR MAIL ORDERS 
BATH SPRAY 
With 24%-in. nick- 


rose and 


Parcei post weight, 
2 pounds. : 
UNIVERSAL. F¢ FOOD D CHOPFERS.. 


With 4 cutte A medium, fine and 
nut butter grin chops 2 pounds of 


per m —y “does chal B89c 


B Parcel post “weight 6 “pounds. 
COLLAPSIBLE SPADE 
FOR AUTOMOBILE 


Is 22 inches long when open, 16% 
inches long when closed; [8] 
weight 2% pounds. Price . 





FOLDING PANTRY 
/STEP LADDER 


Made of maple 
and varnished, 
has round top, 11 
inches diameter. 
26 inches high 
over all. Special 
price, 


69c 


Weight. 7 
pounds. 
GRASS SICKLES 
Made of high-sr “* Soe ged steel, with 
elevated handie al 2 Cc 


price 





SPECIAL CAMERA— 
EASTMAN NO. 00 


Uses roll filme ot ize of pieture, 141% 






a ” a ap- 

oaee ~ ae ures and an 59c 
ROLLS for »ve camera, 

each e 10c 


BOSTON PENCIL POINTER 
FOR THE HOME AND OFFICE 


Sharpens lead 
to a pe 





= 
pectal 790 





cee G0 





ries: I 3. 4 


in fate r 
feet 


PLUMBERS’ FORCE CUPS 
T *} EST arte of NEw 
Ronit t and fu sa inted 
* { y b 
m W ATE? Los- 
1 W Pri ith 
, ‘ 43c 
Paves t t 
LITTLE PLUMBER 


FORC E € UPS 





ge path * Be 
this ule, each OO 
Parcel post weight. 1 pound 
ELECTRIC BELL 
TRANSFORMER 


For reducing lighting current to battery 








O° parcel Dost weight, 4 pounds. 
CAST eas aoa 


ye oanst size Py atop 

dail and ee 
handle: has aight 
sides, thus we. "large 
heating surface at the 
Special price, 


. 
Parcel post weight, 2 
pounds. 








ELECTRIC SAD IRONS 
Polished, nickel-plated finish; ebonised 
handles, with 6 feet insulated cord and 
steel stand; voltage 105 to 
Special price . 

el post weight, . pounds. 


WEED SCYTHE 
Sharp, ready for use. Blade extra heavy, 
‘and-forged, polished cutting _ edge. 


Length, 28 to 30 patton Cc 
Special erles eac . oe 
—_——___—_ ——_ 

GRASS SOYFHE—Ghorp. ready for use: 
quality the same ae eae @ Weed Seythe; 
length 32 to 3s inch 89c 

Specist pric 
YTHE SNATH—1 Jengtt over al! 


ipchan tip above Weedon" Brg 
CONGRESS 


CASINCS 


WE SELL THEM 
PLAIN BLACK TREAD 





BASE. ccs 50cs0s0ee 
NON-SKID BLACK 
TREAD 
a ere 9.10 
next phen Ht 


LARGER SIZE s CARRIED” 


8c HROETER’S SPECIAL 
LEAGUE BASEBALL 


WARBANTED—Weight 6 ounces; 9 inch 
eren l-ounce rubber 890 





rl post _w weight, L pound. 


FIELDERS’ GLOVES 
Men's new league P Saale special heavy 
black leather, Spec 9 c 
price ea t 
Parcel post weight, i pound 





LAWN TENNIS RACKETS 
Frame made ot gopd gent ity ash; five- 
piece cedar throa hig polished; 
rane with fair quatity auewhite im- 
orted gut; Cedar ha 
PECIAL PRIX “E this aoe s 


LAWN TENNIS BALLS 
‘A. goes lively ball. Special, 190 





Patcel el post wotght, 4 ounces. 





‘DR. HASKEN’S 
NATURAL EYE 
AUTO HEADLIGHT LENS 


Meets tho law as the best nonglare de- 
vice made 





s Inna conserves your safe:y and the 
f+! in nigh triving a 
-e 








for Tighe no corrugations 

, with id « 

ely E.: ens: we gua 

a} of the na by the ef 

satisfactlo to a 

pated Price i. et 
a 


e} poet weight 2 pewn 

orderine the Haskens’ lene at 
a Bive the full diame of your old 
lens 


SCHROETER BROS, HARDWARE CO. 
717 and 719 Washington Ave, 

















power; for alternating current on! 110 
aes ee 


No. 2—Making newspaper space work overtime 


any means, but in make-up great economy of space 
has been observed. Even if the ad were a third 
shorter, it would contain a goodly number and as- 
seasonable hardware articles. 
make-up of the ad is characterized by the display 
headings, the boldface type used for the prices and 
the generous sprinkling of illustrations. 
ter is set closely together but the display lines act 
as automatic spacers, making the ad easy to read. 
When you study this ad and note the wealth of 
material presented to the reader and then figure 
the total space of the ad, you will come to the con- 
clusion that newspaper space is just what you make 
it and that it is not necessary to use a full page 


sortment of 


when you have many things to present. 


Has Everything But Price 
No. 3 (2 cols. x 8 in.).—Milt Benson of Saranac, 





The 


The mat- 





Hardware Age 






Mich., sends along this ad, which is a first-rate 
presentation of vapor stoves. Mr. Benson has for- 
gotten to quote prices, but other than that he has 
here a very convincing ad. The illustration is very 
neatly drawn and attracts the eye instantly. Note 

how much more attractive an illustration is made 

when the subject featured is shown in use. The 

text is well handled: the difference between the 
vapor stove and the kerosene stove is made very 

clear to the reader. This is an ad that should have 
induced people to visit the store for a demonstra- 

tion. The line in the heading, “Works Like City > 
Gas,” is a good one and we suggest that it be re- 
tained on all succeeding ads on this vapor stove. 













Headline and Cut Tell the Story 


No. 4 (2 cols. x 4 in.).—J. A. Sullivan & Co., 
Northampton, Mass., sent us this sporting goods ad 
and a neat little piece of work it is. No argument 
is used, no description is attempted but just a 
single thought rammed home as quickly and as 








When Touring, Good Tires 
Spell “Delight” 


“Thousands of miles without a 
change.” is what you like to tell your 
frienas after your trip. Still greater 
is the satisfaction of remembering 
that not once were you in the dust 
with tire trouble. 


For your convenience or satisfaction 
we carry. 


Pennsylvania Vacuum 
Cups 


6,000 miles Eawg! xen ‘ou pay for 
your tire service, the safety gosts you 
nothing. 


Diamond Black 


Squeegee Tread Red Side Walls, 
“Velvet Rubber,” wears three times 
as long as steel. Diamond tires are 
on the “fair list” price 3,500 miles 
guarantee. 


Special Adjustment Service 


on McGraw Tires. We make _per- 
sonal adjustments on McGraw Tires, 
no delay, no éxpense, adjustments on 
mileage basis, 3,500-mile guaranteed 
service. Get our prices on tires be- 
fore you buy. Select from the largest 
and mbst complete stock of tires in 
Lyon County. 


: oa —— 

Spark Plugs | 
Tungsten Spark Plugs, 4!- 
ways 8n the job, guaranteed | 
not to break by heat—75 ce nts | 

each. 














Oildag and Gredag 
Something new, under 
¥ the sun, a liquid graph- 

aa ite lubricant for auto- 
| mobiles. 
Oilda 

Mixed in with your 
oil, reduces carbon to a 
minimum, saves gaso- 
line 15 to 25 per cent, 
] saves oil 40 to 70 per 
cent, increases power, 
welcomed on hills, re- 
duces wear, quiets the 
engine, adds to the life’ 
of your machine. 


Champion spark plugs, | 
standard equipment plugs, 75 | 
cents each. | 





Auburn plugs for every 
make car, 35 cents each 





Hook on Boots and Inside Shoes 





You can always come in on a solid tire 
when you carry one or two hook on boots 
and inside shoes. 


4 

Is the ideal grease 
lubricant, the, soft 
unctuous graphite con- 
tained in gredag forms 
a film over the purt 
and takes up the bar- 
den of lubrication, pre- 
vents wear and the ac- 


Special Prices: Steel studded leather 
boots 3 inches, ¥4y inches, 4 inches and 41. 
sizes. Special “tbe. 

Inside Shocs grea at , protection for little 
money-——<-inch and %14-inch special 25¢ 











each; 4-inch ery 4% Bis specs 30c each. ea of metal 
: “ When you think of 
bint torrect lubrication, 


. think iy Oildag and 
puts the miles in gasoline, reduces gasoline | Greda, Call and get 
consumption, increases mileage, removes a bookiet. These are 
and prevents carbon, mix Speedoline with for your auto if 
your gasoline. A quart $1.50 will save | you use them. 

$8.00 to $10.00 on gasoline bills. No. 1 Oildag containing charge for one 
—— | gallon of oil, 25 cents. 

No. 2 containing charge for five gallons 








of oil $1.00. 
Gredag, 5-pound can, $1.25; 10-pound 
can $2.40. 
A Few Suggestions 





Locktite patches, assorted, 90 cents 
Auto’ wrenches, 15 cents to $1.00. 
Auto plyers, 25 cents to 90 cents 
Tire covers, $1.00 to $1.90. 
Seat covers, Ford, $9.50 and up. 

Cement, 5 cents and up. 
Vulcanizers, $1.00 to $2.50. 
eg baskets, $4.50 and up: 

Vacuum bottles and sets, $1.00 and up 
wot -lights, $4.50 and $6.00. 

obioil A, E, Arctic, B and C. 

w rubber, 4% pound, 40 cents. 





Refrigerator 
baskets, $4.50 
and up. 








A Pyrene fire extinguisher on your car 
reduces your auto insurance 15 per cent, 
that’s the smallest saving in case of fire— 
look them over, Bess extinguisher $7.50. 


Phone 105 HAYNE {oa 


No. 1—All car-owning readers will “spot” this ad 
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forcefully as possible: the fact that Reach goods 
aid the player and that Reach goods are on sale in 
complete variety at the Sullivan store. The refer- 
ence to the windows also aids the pulling power of 
the announcement. We direct especial attention to 
the well-drawn illustration depicting action in a 
most attractive way. This, combined with its cor- 
ner position in the ad, makes it most effective. 
Sporting goods ads should be essentially action ads. 
Get the touch of animation into both copy and text. 
This may be accomplished very easily by simply 
adapting terms and phrases peculiar to each indi- 
vidual sport as headings and subjects for lead copy 
and getting the suggested action in the illustration. 


Contracts for Finished Steel 


JN the hearings in the dissolution suit against 

the United States Steel Corporation a great deal 
of time was spent in cross-examining witnesses who 
asserted that contracts for the sale of finished steel 
products were as a rule merely options, to be exer- 
cised or not at the pleasure of the buyer. The ef- 
fort to break down the testimony was unsuccessful 
and it was established that contracts purporting to 
control the sale of hundreds of millions of dollars’ 
worth of steel annually were valueless to the ostensi- 
ble seller in case of a market decline, but were fre- 
quently worth many tens of millions of dollars to 
the buyers, in case of a market advance. To change 
the so-called contracts from virtual options into 
real obligations, binding upon both parties, would 
not necessarily be to the disadvantage of the one 
party and the corresponding advantage of the other. 
The essence of such a change would be the change 
from an utterly unbusinesslike practice to a strictly 
rational system, and the whole practice of making 
purchases and sales would be altered, through 
buyers and sellers alike being moved to a different 
procedure by the knowledge that the obligation un- 
dertaken would have to be carried out or a penalty 
suffered. 

For years this “contract evil” in the finished steel 
trade has been discussed, its absurdities pointed 
out and its elimination urged, but until now no 
direct and formidable effort has been made to im- 
prove the situation. It was left for the sheet trade 
to undertake in a serious way the correction of the 
evil, though it may be doubted whether the condi- 
tions in the sheet trade have been markedly worse 
than those in several other branches of the finished 
steel trade. As reported recently in the news col- 
umns of The Iron Age, there was formally 
organized on July 18 the National Association of 
Sheet and Tin Plate Manufacturers, comprising, it 
appears, more than 90 per cent of the independent 
sheet-producing capacity of the country, and having 
for its chief though by no means its sole object the 
correction of the contract evil. A strong resolution 
was adopted against the making of contracts with 
an expressed or implied guarantee against decline 
in the market price and recommending the adoption 
by all sheet mills of the contract form recently de- 
vised by the contract committee of the American 
Iron and Steel Institute, or a similar form. The 
association’s committee has since adopted the in- 
stitute form with inconsequential modifications. 

The ordinary contract in the finished steel trade 
has hitherto not been enforced for three reasons: 
1. There was doubt as to its legality, inasmuch as 
a strict interpretation would show it to lack the 
mutual feature which is necessary to make a con- 
tract legal. 2. No clear method was provided for 
showing the amount of injury in case of violation. 
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3. No mill was disposed to attempt to enforce the 
contract when violations were were so general. 

The gathering together of the sheet mills and 
the adoption of the new contract form are expected 
to remove these difficulties. It is expected that the 
individual sheet manufacturer will have confidence 
that all sellers will undertake to enforce their con- 
tracts. The contract form itself, passed upon by 
eminent legal talent provides liquidating damages 
for either party, to be determined in the same 
manner, provided the other party violates the con- 
tract. The buyer may fail to specify or the seller 
may fail to ship, and in either instance the liquidat- 
ing damages are to be measured by the difference 
between the contract price and the market price 
at the time of such failure, with the further proviso 
that in no event are the damages to be measured 
by less than 10 per cent of the stated contract price. 

There is no occasion to regard the proposed con- 
tract form from the viewpoint of what would occur 
if contracts of the present nature, as to tonnage, 
time of delivery, etc., were written upon that form. 
Often, usually indeed, it is a financial or physical 
impossibility for the one party or the other to 
carry out the contracts now written. In a falling 
market it would usually be a financial impossibility 
for the buyer to take all the material he has con- 
tracted for, when he may have contracted for one- 
half more tonnage than he could use in the most 
favorable business conditions, while on a rising 
market it would be physically impossible for the 
mill to furnish on time all the material it has sold, 
for as the buyer overbuys so the mill oversells. 
The adoption of this new contract, therefore, can- 
not be regarded as representing any effort to make 
enforceable contracts of the character of those now 
made. Rather the change in contract form, if ef- 
fected, would result in a complete change in the 
obligations undertaken by buyer and seller respec- 
tively, as to price, tonnage and period of delivery. 

One may expect, therefore, that if the movement 
succeeds it will result in both buyer and seller un- 
dertaking obligations for smaller tonnages than 
formerly, and presumably for shorter periods of 
delivery also. Faced with the prospect of liquidat- 
ing damages in case of a failure to live up to the 
contract, the buyer will contract for no more steel . 
than he reasonably expects to be able to take to 
advantage, and the seller will contract to ship no 
more than he can reasonably expect to be able to 
make. Being promised liquidating damages if the 
other party fails to carry out his part, the mill 
need not oversell, in order to be insured enough 
business to run, and the buyer need not overbuy 
in order to be insured sufficient material with which 
to conduct his business. Whether market advances 
would be stimulated and declines retarded, or the 
reverse, is a question which might admit of con- 
siderable discussion, and very probably to no good 
purpose. The object of those who have undertaken 
the reform is chiefly to establish businesslike meth- 
ods in place of utterly unbusinesslike methods, to 
establish the selling of sheets upon the same basis 
as obtains in billets, pig iron, spelter and other com- 
modities with which usually they have more or less 
to do. 

The thorough and earnest manner in which the 
sheet mills have now taken up this subject of re- 
form raises the question whether other branches of 
the finished steel trade in which the “contract evil” 
has been a crying one for years will take similar 
steps. Thus far the other branches have not been 
heard from, although it is understood that the tin 
plate manufacturers, without a regular organiza- 
tion, have been very seriously considering the same 
subject. 








Trade Conditions and Iron, 


Steel and Hardware Prices 





MARKET SUMMARY FOR 


[N the hardware trade the very best re- 
ports continue to be received as to the 
volume of business and the profitable prices 
that jobbers and retailers are getting for 
their goods. One local jobber stated to-day 
that his house is doing the largest business 
that it has done at any time in its history, 
the only trouble being to keep a supply of 
competent labor, and get deliveries of mate- 
rial from the mills. On some lines of light 
goods, such as nuts and bolts, hinges and 
other similar products, manufacturers are 
very much back in deliveries and jobbers are 
sometimes compelled to cut down the size 
of an order for certain goods, in order to dis- 
tribute what they have in stock among their 
customers as equitably as they can. 





THE BUSY READER 


There is only one complaint being made 
and that is farmers are not buying fence 
wire, and say they will not do so on account 
of the high prices ruling. Fence wire to-day 
costs more than double what it did at this 
time last year, and farmers are either using 
old rails and building the old time “rider” 
fences, or else are putting off new fence 
building until next year. On the heavier 
lines of products, such as nails, sheets, tin 
plate, steel bars and other similar lines, job- 
bers say they are moving out freely and 
many users, who formerly bought their sup- 
plies direct from the mills, find they can get 
quicker deliveries from jobbers in many 
cases, and are willing to pay premiums in 
prices. Collections are reported very good 
from all centers. 








PITTSBURGH 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Pittsburgh, Sept. 2, 1916. 


A PVICES are that the large and small steel mills 
are not catching up to any great extent on back 
deliveries of products on which they are sold up for 
many months ahead, but, on the contrary, with less 
than four months of the old year yet to go on, the 
pressure on the mills for deliveries from customers are 
more insistent than ever. One thing that is going to 
help the steel mills to catch up, to some extent at least, 
in the last four months of this year, is that cool weather 
will likely prevail, and this will permit the men to 
work harder and longer than they did during the very 
hot weather in August. Nearly all the product that is 
being sold now, either in semi-finished steel or finished 
material, is for delivery in first quarter and first half 
of 1917. Most consumers are covered over remainder 
of the year, and, with a reported scarcity in supply of 
semi-finished steel and the possibility of still higher 
prices in the first quarter and first half of next year, 
they are showing more anxiety to cover, and some good- 
sized contracts for various lines of steel have been 
lately placed for delivery in 1917. 

The situation in plates is that large makers like the 
Carnegie Steel Company, Jones & Laughlin Steel Com- 
pany, and others, are quoting 3c. at mill for %-in. 
and heavier plates for such deliveries as they can make, 
which would not be before second quarter of next year; 
while on steel bars, 2.60c. is named by the same mills, 
and on structural shapes 2.70c. for the same deliveries. 
The United States Government is going to be a heavy 
buyer of plates and shapes to cover the 1916 naval 
program that has just been announced. It is stated 
that in armor plate and hull plates over 200,000 tons 
will be needed, and for ordinary plates and small shapes 
probably 100,000 tons. Last week there were orders 
placed for seven large vessels, two of these being for 
delivery at Norway. The steel plates and shapes for 
these will not be needed before third quarter of 1917. 

The railroads have again come into the market in a 
fairly large way to buy rails. The Southern Railway 
has placed 20,000 tons and the Havana Central of Cuba 
5000 tons. The Canadian Northern is inquiring for 
20,000 tons, but if any is supplied from this country 
they will have to be Bessemer rails, as the limited sup- 
ply of open-hearth steel and the sold-up condition of 
domestic rail mills will not permit them to sell any 
more rails for delivery before second half of next year. 


France has just bought 15,000 tons of rails in this 
country, and reports are that an inquiry from Russia 
for about 100,000 tons of 60-lb. rails is in the market. 
France has also been a buyer of 1%-in. and 2-in. Besse- 
mer angles, one local steel company having taken 18,000 
tons and an Eastern mill about 100,000 tons. Last 
week a Steel Trade Commission sailed for France to 
make inquiry into the needs of that country when it 
will have started to rehabilitate after the war is over. 
It is believed that France and Russia will depend only 
on the United States for the greater part of the steel 
it will need in various forms to rebuild those countries 
when the war is over. 

There is not a sign anywhere of any let up in the 
enormously heavy demand for steel, both domestic and 
foreign, but, on the contrary, signs are very strong 
that the present great activity will continue through 
the first half of 1917 at least, with the possibility that 
prices may be higher in the first half than they are 
snow. 

There has been some domestic buying of pig iron, 
the Carbon Steel Company of this city having bought 
10,000 tons and the Whitaker-Glessner Company of 
Wheeling 16,000 tons for delivery to its open-hearth 
steel plant at Portsmouth, Ohio. There is a decided 
scarcity in the supply of Bessemer and basic iron, but 
in spite of this, while prices are strong, they do not 
advance. Bessemer has ruled at $21 at Valley furnace, 
and basic iron $18, for several months. It is very likely, 
however, that an early advance in prices of basic iron 
will take place. 


Wire Naits.—It is stated that the wire-nail mills 
have cleaned up practically all contracts taken at $2.40 
for wire nails, and that most of their shipments are 
going out now on a $2.50 basis, while current orders 
are coming in at a fairly moderate rate of $2.60, which 
has been the price of wire nails since Aug. 7. Mills 
report shipments heavy, and nails are moving out as 
fast as made. Prices are firm, and some in the trade 
look for another advance this month. 

We quote wire nails in large lots to jobbers, $2.60 base; in 
carload lots to retailers, $2.75 base; less than carload lots, 
$2.85 to $2.90; galvanized nails, 1 in. and larger, $2 extra; 
shorter than 1 in., $2.50 extra. 

Cut Naits.—In spite of the fact that cut nails are 
ruling at higher prices than for many years, mills 
report the demand good, and are shipping their products 
as fast as made. In some sections of the country, cut 
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nails are still used largely in preference to wire nails, 
and shipments to these points are quite heavy. Prices 
are very firm, 

We quote cut nails at $2.65 to $2.70 per keg in carloads 
and larger lots to jobbers; carloads to retailers, $2.75 to 
$2.80, f.0.b. Pittsburgh, terms 60 days net, or 2 per cent off 
for cash in 10 days, freight added to point of delivery. 

BARB WIRE.—Domestic demand for barb wire is re- 

ported very dull, farmers refusing to pay the high 
prices, and are putting off fence building until next 
year. However, Russia and France have been heavy 
buyers of barb wire in this country for a year or 
more, and it is a question whether there will be enough 
barb wire to go around to supply the demand. Some 
time ago two local mills took contracts each for about 
20,000 tons of barb wire for delivery to Russia, and 
last week they received specifications for this wire and 
it will be shipped out this year. Prices are very firm 
in spite of the quiet domestic demand. 
_ Bright, basic wire is $2.65 per 100 Ib.; annealed fence wire, 
6 to 9, $2.55; galvanized wire, $3.25: galvanized barb wire 
and fence staples, $3.45; painted barb wire, $2.75; polished 
fence staples, $2.75; cement coated nails, $2.50, base, these 
prices being subect to the usual advances for the smaller 
trade, all f.0.b. Pittsburgh, freight added to point of delivery, 
terms 60 days net, less 2 per cent off for cash in 10 days. 

FENCE WirE.—The domestic demand for fence wire 
from consumers is very quiet, but from manufacturers 
is fairly active. Farmers are not buying fence wire 
on account of the high prices, and say they will not 
build any new fences until the price is lower. The 
market is firm. 


No change was made in discounts on woven wire fencing. 
which remain at gs | pend cent off list for carload lots, 60% 
per cent for 1000 r ots and 591% per cent for small lots, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. ‘ 

TIN PLaTE.—There is some talk of tin-plate mills 
fixing a price during September for delivery in the first 
half of 1917, but it is not generally believed this will 
be done before October, and possibly November. In 
spite of the great prosperity in the general steel trade, 
makers of tin plate are not realizing the profits they 
are entitled to because of the fact that they sold prac- 
tically their entire output of tin plate late last year at 
a lower price, and therefore have not been in position 
to take advantage of the very great advances that 
have taken place since that time. Tin plate in small 
orders to domestic consumers has been selling right 
along at $5.75 to $6 per base box, but the price on 
contracts taken late last year is more than $2 per box 
less. Prices of sheet bars are much higher than they 
were when the 1916 output of tin plate was sold, and 
this has worked a further hardship on the tin-plate 
mills. It is, therefore, believed that when the time 
comes to fix a new price for 1917 it will be made only 
for the first six months, instead of for the entire year, 
as has been the practice in the past. 


To regular customers, mills are quoting tin plate from stock 
at $5.50, while production tin plate is quoted at $5.75 and up 
to $6 to the domestic trade. For export, $6 to $6.25 per 
bese box is quoted. We quote 8-lb. coated ternes at $8.50 to 
a oe 200 Ib., and $8.75 to $9 for 214 Ib., all f.o.b. Pitts- 

rgn. 


SHEETsS.—Some of the sheet mills have been notifiec 
by concerns from whom they buy sheet bars that the 
price will be $3 a ton or more higher in the fourth 
quarter than in the third, and to govern themselves 
accordingly in selling sheets. This has resulted in 
prices on blue annealed and Bessemer black sheets be- 
coming quite firm, and some mills are holding No. 28 
black sheets at 3c. minimum, and will not shade that 
price. There is still some weakness in galvanized 
sheets, due to the low prices on spelter and the general 
market is 4.15c. to 4.25c. Makers’ prices for mill ship- 
ments on sheets of U. S. standard gage, in carload and 
larger lots, are as follows, 30 days net, or 2 per cent 
discount in 10 days: 

Blue Annealed Sheets 


Cents per Ib. 
il diay edi bic ae. 6 niress ae oaned 2.95 to 3.20 
Lt  & i ase Fy tS 
| a eee 
I OEE BIL i's cv ec cb ote e cic “0 +0» » ane 
rh Fine eh ks ni eehe meek ane 3.20 to 3.45 


Boz Annealed Sheets, Cold Rolled 


oe a Caw hak ose pe bhaee old 2.70 to 2.85 
EE SM Se nos op Kéoie vb eos enon 8 2.75 to 2.90 
oo DN sa lng iso 0) bo Re 0 @H's 2.80 to 2.95 
Ee ALe cc ca Saewite gga’ eode oo 6% 2.85 to 3.00 
See es cosa ben bk abeve dexevade 2.90 to 3.05 
EE ee Ane CU ke owes Mae es 2.95 to 3.10 
ares ahah hme w ec biae. ree 6 6 5 3.15 to 3.30 





Galvanized Sheets of Black Sheet Gage 


Nos. 10 and 11..... ettuehidasudeeubbed 3.15 to 3.25 
9 eee . .3.25 to 3.35 
Nos. 13 and 14. 3.25 to 3.35 
Nos. 15 and 16. aaa .. .8.35 to 3.45 
Nos. 17 to 21.. 4 3.50 to 3.60 
Nos. 22 and 24. 3.60 to 3.70 
Nos. 25 and 26 3.75 to 3.85 
No. 27 4.00 to 4.10 
No. 28 . 4.15 to 4.25 
No. 29. 4.30 to 4.40 


IRON AND STEEL BArs.—Some of the large implement 
makers that some time ago refused to buy their supply 
of steel bars for the first half of 1917 at 2.35c. have 
since come in the market and paid 2.50c. The absolute 
minimum price on steel bars to-day is 2.60c. at mill 
for deliveries in first quarter and first half of 1917, 
while for prompt shipment 3c. and better is being 
paid. The demand for iron bars is fairly active, and 
mills are sold ahead for several months. 

NuTs AND Bo._ts.—Makers state that the recent ad- 
vance of about 5 per cent in nuts and bolts is firmly 
held, and if steel bars go up again, which is expected, 
nuts and bolts will have to follow suit. The local de- 
mand is good, and makers are back in deliveries eight 
to ten weeks or longer. The discounts are as follows, 
delivered in lots of 300 lb. or more, where the actual 
freight rate does not exceed 20c. per 100 lb., terms 30 
days net, or 1 per cent for cash in 10 days: 








Carriage bolts, small, rolled thread, 50 and 5 per cent 
small, cut thread, 40, 10 and 5 per cent; large, 35 and 5 per 
cent. 

Machine bolts, h. p. nuts, small, rolled thread. 50 and 10 
per cent; small, cut thread, 50 per cent; large, 40 and 5 per 
cent. 

Machine bolts, c. p. c. and t. nuts, small, 40 and 10 per 
cent; large, 35 per cent. Blank bolts, 40 and 5 per cent. 
Bolt ends, h. p. nuts, 40 and 5 per cent; with c. p. nuts, 35 


per cent Rough stud bolts, 15 per cent. Lag screws (cone 
or gimlet point), 50 and 5 per cent 

Forged set screws and tap bolts, 10 per cent. 
round point set screws, case hardened, 60 per cent 


Cup and 
Square or 


hexagon head cap screws, 55 per cent Flat, button, round 
or fillister head cap screws, 30 per cent. nein 
Nuts. h. p. sq. tapped or blank, $2.70 off list; hex., $2.79 
off "Nats. hs p ‘e om t. sq., tapped or blank, $2.40 off ; hex., 
$2.80 off. Semi-finished hex. nuts, 60 and 5 per cent. Fin- 
ished and case-hardened nuts, 60 and 5 per cent. ‘ 
Rivets, 7/16 in. in diameter and smaller, 45, 10 and 5 


per cent 


Wrovucut Pire.—Two fairly large orders for iron 
line pipe were placed with local mills last week, but 
a heavy buying of line pipe for this year is over, as 
none of the mills can make deliveries in time to allow 
this pipe to be laid before cold weather starts. On 
lap-weld pipe, mills are sold up for five to six months, 
on locomotive and merchant tubes six to eight months, 
and on seamless tubes one mill is absolutely sold up 
to July of next year. The following are the jobbers’ 
earload discounts on the Pittsburgh basing eard in 
effect on black pipe from April 21, 1916, and on gal- 
vanized pipe from July 24, 1916, all full weight: 


Butt Weld * 
Steel 


ee k ral 
Inches Black Galv. _Inches A ac Galv 
%, 4% and %.... 63 35% % and \... . 52 24 
tea ges ea ys vm, 51% WE ctausstes 53 25 
A 7 5514 rrrrer.: * oe oO 
™% to Be sina we a0 Me Z io ig! r+ ‘3 

Lap Weld 

i cadet celal a 50% | 1% ...-. 48 3 
pa ST aa ie: = 68 Sent BAe weeds . 54 38 
he: wee 65 49% WS . 55 39 
: Shiv éwets 63% ~«C«#t 2% to 4. 57 2 
13 rica een 51 ee 414 to 6 7 42 
ae 7 to 12. 56 41 

Reamed and Drifted 
0 Z =f ” 
3, butt.. . 68 53% to 1%, butt... 5% 37 
2, A i beiee de’ ea 63 48% fi BOD <n 0 — 25 
2%, to 6, lap.... 66 51% 1%, lap .... . 49 32 
P 4, D .wcecce 50 33 
2% to 4, lap. 52 36 
Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
é 5 40% %, 4 and %.. 52 34 
* a drusnatiepe 7 wae ’ 57 43 
ee aS 68 54% | % to 1%.... 61 5 
2 to 3 oe ee 55% 
Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
, Pee oe eee eS 63 49% | 1% ... 50 33 
2%, to 4......--. 66 52% > rer -- 55 39 
Si Oe Oe ve xees 65 <<! ae preeese 57 42 
7 to 8. 61 45% 2% to } 59 - 
2 0% 4% to 58 
— ebidioedd & ys he 52 38 
9 to 12 47 33 
Butt Weld, double extra strong, plain ends 
Me ip scsusoureeds 55 43% . SEViIer ea 44 31 
% to 1% 58 46% | % to 1%.. 47 34 
2 to 2%. 60 48% 
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Lap Weld, double extra strong, plain ends 
43% | 

Dy BO Biaetcass 57 45% | 2 

iG £6 seo ces 56 44%, | 2% to 4 

OO Bits ccsacn 51 35% | 4% to 6 

To the large jobbing trade an additional 5 
allowed over the above discounts. 

The above discounts are subject to the usual variation in 
weight of 5 per cent. Prices for less than carloads are two 
(2) points lower basing -(higher price) than the above dis- 
counts on black and three (3) points on galvanized. 


BoILeR TuBes.—Discounts on less than carloads, 
freight to destination added, effective from April 15, 
1916, are as follows: 


eee wee rere ree OO 


per cent is 


Hardware Age 


Lap Welded Steel Standard Charcoal Iron 


1 
1 
2 
2 
3 
3% to 4% in 6 

5 and 6 in 5 6 in 

fei le) a 


M% 
%% 
ih i 
% 


7 to 13 in 


Locomotive and steamship 
higher prices. 


1% in., over 18 ft., and not exceeding 22 ft., 10 per cent 
net extra. 


2 in. and larger, over 22 ft., 10 per cent net extra. 


special charcoal grades bring 


NEW YORK 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
New York, Sept. 2, 1916. 


[DESPITE a feeling among a type of buyers for sev- 

eral months that many prices were too high and 
would sag in time for later purchases necessary for fall 
trade, there appear to be few, if any, concessions. On 
the contrary there are definite increases on numerous 
lines, for instance, builders’ hardware, hinges, butts and 
other wrought goods, freezers, and, not least, goods 
based on cotton, including sash cord, mops, rope, back 
bands, twine, etc. 

A typical case of the belated buyer, an actual occur- 
rence, is that of one jobber who earlier could have 
booked a season’s order for an indispensable staple arti- 
cle at 25c. per pound. He hesitated until the market was 
27c. and later 28c. By this time he was reconciled to 
ordering at the later price when he found he could not 
get his order accepted at all. The manufacturer had 
discovered that he was largely oversold and unable to 
determine intelligently what price should be fixed for 
the time when his product could be made and shipped 
next year, or much too late for this fall’s trade. 

Manufacturers and merchants quite generally expect 
a very good business, at least for the rest of the current 
year, while there are very well-informed and large buy- 
ers who are placing orders six months ahead, and in 
some cases twelve months hence. 

Business generally in most lines of seasonable goods 
for next spring has been excellent, and the prospects 
are for a wide distribution on a satisfactory basis in 
steel goods, lawn-mowers, freezers, etc. Some wrench 
manufacturers say they are further behind than ever, 
which scarcity of labor and material, transportation dif- 
ficulties and strikes make worse. 

The effect of the promulgation of freight embargoes, 
already ordered by many of the railroads, has found a 
quick response in the ordering home of many traveling 
salesmen throughout the country, to arrive if possible 
before the strike, if it occurs, becomes operative. This 
situation, chameleon like, presents a different hue every 
time it is viewed, and although compromises may post- 
pone or avert entirely a general tie-up, much of the 
harm will have been done before enough is definitely set- 
tled to effectively countermand orders already given and 
acted upon. 

It could easily entail a serious pecuniary loss to have 
high-salaried men, not to mention the less expensive tal- 
ent, running up big expense accounts because stranded 
at hotels far away, unable to do business or even move, 
for a more or less indefinite period. 

Season’s prices on wire cloth and steel goods are ex- 
pected in the near future. Prices on padlocks, as a rule, 
are about as they have been, with an occasional advance 
equal to 5, 10 or 12% per cent, scattered at intervals 
through a large list of styles and sizes. 

In urban territory there is speculation as to just what 
effect the prevalence of infantile paralysis will have on 
early fall retail trade because of the determination of 
numerous people with young children to linger a month 
or two longer in the country than usual. The resump- 
tion of school sessions has been deferred approximately 
a month because of this situation. That will mean the 
postponement at least of purchases in various lines 
probably. To cite but a few examples, this will proba- 
bly affect trade in school supplies, such as school bags, 


slates, pencils, straps, luncheon boxes, chalk, shoes and 
other materials. Then families returning early in Sep- 
tember often renew nursery articles, room refrigerators, 
ice picks and kindred articles because of warm weather 
which will not be needed when temperatures are lower. 
It may also affect such utilities as stove furniture for 
coal, gas and electric ranges. 

Manufacturers and jobbers frequently allude to the 
volume of business they could have that cannot be ac- 
cepted because of the difficulty of getting adequate de- 
liveries of merchandise long ordered, some of which is a 
year in arrears, and includes certain pipe wrenches and 
pipe vises, tube expanders and like goods. Contributory 
causes are delays in malleable parts for particular arti- 
cles which manufacturers have often contracted for out- 
side because of lack of foundry facilities. Then there 
are frequent further complications in the failure of parts 
to fit when ordered from untried sources. 


Wire Naiits.—Transactions in wire nails are moving 
along as well as can be expected. There are buyers 
who thought some weeks later, extending well into Sep- 
tember, would do for deliveries who now want ship- 
ments right away. It was not uncommon among mer- 
chants to anticipate lower prices, and therefore they 
held off. There are those, likewise, believing that they 
had bought more than they needed a month or so ago 
who cancelled orders, and now have reordered on the 
same or a larger basis at higher prices, and who will 
not get their goods when wanted. If the embargo on 
freight, promulgated by many railroads, is of long 
duration there will be still further congestion and de- 
lay. 

Wire nails, in store, are $3.10 and carted by the jobber 
$3.15 base per keg. 

Cut NatLts.—Jobbers of cut nails say they could 
probably sell many more as matters are at present if 
they could get fuller deliveries. Prices are well main- 
tained. New demand for export is rather slow now, 
although some merchants say quite a good many orders 
for foreign trade are piled up at mills ready to for- 
ward on short notice, but that the goods cannot be 
moved over the railways. While the situation is bad 
now, it is expected to grow worse. 

Cut nails, in store, are $3.10 and delivered in carting 
limits by the jobber $3.15 per keg base. 

LINSEED O1L.—The oil situation is described by crush- 
ers as firm. The flaxseed markets have fluctuated con- 
siderably, sometimes as much as a range of 15c. per 
bu. in the last two weeks or so. If there is unfavor- 
able crop weather it is used as an excuse for raising the 
price, and vice versa if the weather conditions are 
good, which favors a speculative market, but which is 
without large transactions. The market is likely to be 
steady, generally, until new crop seed comes in, accor4d- 
ing to usually well-informed opinion, when there will 
be a better basis for determining values in September 
than can be predicted at present. 

Linseed oil, in 5 or more bbl. is 74c. and less than 5 bbl. 
75ic. per gal. 

State and Western oil in small lots is quoted at 73c. and 
carloads at 72c. per gal. 

Door TRACK AND BRACKETS.—The Allith-Prouty 
Company, Danville, Ill., has advanced the price on their 
Nos. 1, 2, 14 and 222 tracks and brackets and No. 60X’ 
track from 45 per cent to 40 per cent discount from list. 
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Orders for spring deliveries up to March 1, 1917, will 
be accepted at an advance of 10 per cent over current 
prices, they announce. 


Ice CREAM FREEZERS.—There has been a quite gen- 
eral advance in the prices of ice cream freezers of ap- 
proximately 10 per cent over last year’s quotations, 
which are effective from Sept. 1. 


Back BAND WEBBING.—The prices on back band web- 
bing Aug. 30 were advanced approximately 744, 10 and 
20 per cent, and even more, on medium, light and heavy 
grades, respectively, by the Mallison Braid & Cord 
Company, Athens, Ga., because of the choked condition 
of order books and the upward tendency of raw cotton. 


BUILDERS’ HARDWARE.—The Eagle Lock Company, 
Terryville, Conn., and 105 Chambers Street, New York, 
has advanced its lines of night latches, dead locks, 
door lock sets, and similar goods 10 per cent, which is 
in keeping with the upward movement in similar lines 
by manufacturers quite generally. 


CoTToN CLOTHES LINES.—The Mallison Braid & Cord 
Company, Athens, Ga., for which J. H. Graham & Co., 
113 Chambers Street, New York City, are the sales 
representatives, on Aug. 30 advanced the price of cot- 
ton clothes lines 50c. per gro., because of the higher 
prices of raw cotton. 


RoPpe.—While factories generally are fully employed 
on back orders, new demand has been slower for two 
or three weeks, which period invariably is the dullest 
in the rope trade. Some rope makers, however, express 
themselves as glad of the chance to catch up on old 
commitments and, so far as they can, accumulate nec- 
essary products against what they anticipate will be a 
good autumn business. There was a rush of transac- 
tions in July and early August that was unusual, as 
nanufacturers do not. count on a great deal of buying 
then when customarily advantage is taken of the slack 
time to pile up cordage for fall delivery. One well- 
known mill in receipt of an inquiry the other day for a 
carload of sisal rope from an outside buyer, which ordi- 
narily would have been gladly accepted, turned it down 
as there was only enough sisal .material in their pos- 
session to fairly take care of old and regular customers 
who get first consideration. With the manufacturer it 
was a great question whether the material could be 
replaced. 


Manila rope, first grade, is unchanged at 19c., second grade 
18c. and third grade 16c. base per Ib. 
. + rope, first grade, is l4c. and second grade 1314c. base 
er Ib. 





Office of HARDWARE AGE, 

Chicago, Sept. 2, 1916. 
(CONTRARY to expectations, the uncertainties attend- 
ing the impending strike of railroad employees and 
the threatened tie-up of freight has had little effect on 
business in the Chicago territory. There is a genera! 
prosperity apparent in all lines. Sales have been heavy 
and collections good. The only fly in the ointment is 
the difficulty encountered in obtaining goods. Retailers 
have been buying in rather small quantities on account 
of the present high prices, but orders have been fre- 

quent and the volume of business good. 

Building operations during the past six months have 
been exceptionally heavy, and, as a result, builders’ 
hardware, nails, and contractors’ supplies have had a 
heavy sale. Builders’ hardware is at the present time 
the heaviest selling hardware line in this territory. 
This fact, coupled with the shortage of competent labor, 
has created a scarcity in many items. Steel butts and 
bronze sets for front doors are very difficult to obtain, 
and some jobbers are refusing orders for rim locks and 
porcelain knobs, pleading inability to get stocks. No- 


tice has been issued by the principal jobbing houses of 
a 10 per cent advance in all lines of builders’ hardware. 
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WINDow GLass.—Inquiries are coming in quite fre- 
quently for estimates on prospective buildings. A 
dozen years ago business usually started up soon after 
Labor Day, but gradually window glass business has 
more closely followed the temperature, business becom- 
ing more active as glazing becomes more necessary in 
factory and other buildings to replace breakages during 
mid-summer weather. Then cold weather hurries up 
the closing in of new buildings which had been started 
in the spring or summer. Higher prices are looked for 
on window glass, partly because of expected wage in- 
creases, which questions are now being negotiated by 
committees appointed to represent the manufacturers 
and labor. Also lumber for boxes and hay for packing 
are costing more, we are told. 


Window glass prices are as follows, viz.: 


Window glass, AA and A qualities, single and double 
thick, are 88 per cent discount; B quality, first three brackets, 
single thick, 90 and 10 per cent; B grade, larger than the 
first three brackets, single thick, 89 per cent, and all B 
quality, double strength, 90 per cent discount from jobbers’ 
lists. 

SasH Corp.—The advance in cotton braided sash 
cord, it is claimed, will hardly cover the advance in the 
raw material, and new prices are under advisement by 
manufacturers, which are expected to materialize in the 
near future. The yarn from which sash cord is made 
has already advanced 2c. per lb. and 100 lb. of cotton 
will only produce about 80 Ib. of cotton yarn, while 
there is still more waste, say 5 per cent, during the 
operation of braiding. While these discards are not all 
lost the rejected material fetches very much less than 
the cordage using cotton as material. One conservative 
merchant in the twine and rope business would not be 
surprised to see cotton go to 20c. This may or may not 
happen, but there is a greater demand and less staple 
likely, according to present prospects, for fabrication 
into cordage in its various forms. 


NAVAL STORES.—Naval stores are approximately on 
the same level as they have been with transactions in 
this territory of commonplace character. There has 
been a fair routine buying to satisfy the daily require- 
ments of manufacturers and other users, but substantial 
sales are rare. Manufacturers are still waiting for a 
recession in prices but the primary markets are not 
urging sales. In southern territory the receipts have 
been taken over, particularly spirits, while support has 
been given to rosins, also. 


Turpentine spirits, in yard, are steady at 45% to 46c. per 
gal. with light inquiries from wholesalers. 

Rosins continue on practically the former levels. Common 
to good strained, in vard, on the basis of 280 lb. per bbl. is 
quoted at $6.15 and D grade $6.45 per bbl. 


AG 


Difficulty is also experienced in getting certain sizes of 
wood screws and set screws. 

Mechanics’ tools, which are selling heavily, show a 
serious shortage of such items as chisels, auger bits, 
plyers, drills and hatchets. Zig-zag rules and drawing 
sets are also hard to obtain. 

Automobile accessories are selling beyond the fond- 
est hopes of retailers. This is due to the heavy sales 
of pleasure cars, many of which are turned out without 
a full equipment of tools and accessories. Leading 
manufacturers of automobiles believe that the crest has 
not been reached in the demand for pleasure cars, and 
are planning further expansion during the next year. 
No great difficulty is encountered in stocking this line, 
except in the case of batteries and certain metal acces- 
sories. 

Rubber goods, such as hose, belting, packing and tires, 
are somewhat slow in the matter of deliveries, due to 
labor conditions and the scarcity of chemicals and duck 
fabrics. There is no scarcity of crude rubber. Deal- 
ers report the belt and packing business to be the 
heaviest in years. 

Holiday goods are not moving to any extent as yet, 
and jobbers report that orders for this line are usually 
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placed very close to the selling time in this locality. 
There is a seeming shortage of skates, sleds, and many 
other holiday lines, and the retailer who delays his pur- 
chases is apt to face difficulty in filling his stock. 

Sporting goods are selling freely in nearly all lines. 
There is the expected difficulty in getting guns and 
ammunition, and retail prices in this line show an ad- 
vance of approximately 20 per cent. 

Certain types of artificial fish baits are scarce, and 
there is a real shortage in golf and tennis balls. 

Cutlery sales are above the normal, but many of the 
imported lines are practically out of the market. This 
is especially true in the matter of foreign-made razors. 
The same condition exists in lather brushes, where the 
shortage of white bristles is causing manufacturers to 
offer brushes filled with black bristles. The shortage 
of high-grade leather is also affecting the price and 
delivery of the better grade razor strops. 

Dealers report unusually heavy sales of flashlights 
and batteries, with difficulty in getting the nickel tubu- 
lar cases for flashlights. Batteries have advanced 10c. 
in price during the past six months. 

Retailers are selling large quantities of nuts, bolts, 
and machine extras, and where stocks were depleted 
are finding it increasingly difficult to fill orders. Crude 
oil is low as a result of market manipulations rather 
than oversupply. As a result, gasoline and kerosene 
have shown a small decrease in price. It is expected 
that crude prices will advance in a very short time. 

The prices on wire fabrics will not be announced 
until November, and in all probability the prices will 
be higher. Manufacturers are now quoting only on 
specification. 

Reports from about twenty representative retail deal- 
ers indicate a heavy increase in the sales of bicycles 
during the past few months, ranging from 20 per cent 
to as high as 75 per cent over the sales of previous 
years. 


Wire NaiLts.—There has been no change in the mar- 
ket conditions of wire nails, but the demand for prompt 
delivery is very heavy. Jobbers report difficulty in 
keeping complete stocks, and many retailers are low in 
the heavy-selling sizes The mills are behind in orders, 
but are giving precedence to domestic orders, even 
though higher prices are offered for export. The con- 
tinued favorable weather conditions, and the unusually 
heavy building operations, are making it difficult to 
keep complete stocks. 


We quote wire nails out of stock at $2.839 per keg base to 
retailers in carload lots. Smaller lots 10c. higher. 


BARB WIRE AND STAPLES.—The feature of the market 
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for barb wire and staples continues to be the heavy 
demand from European sources. There has not been 
a heavy domestic sale, as farmers have delayed fence 
work in the hope of better prices next season. How- 
ever, there is always a certain percentage of repair 
work that will not stand for delay, and there is a steady 
volume of small sales, The mills are far behind in 
the matter of filling orders and seem unable to gain on 
the sales. Prices are firm. 


We quote to the retail trade as follows: Painted barb wire, 
$2.99 per cwt. in carload lots f.o.b. Chicago. Smaller lots 
l0c. higher. Galvanized barb wire, $3.69 per cwt. in car- 
load lots f.o.b. Chicago. Smaller lots 10c. higher. No. 9 
plain annealed fence wire, $2.79 per cwt. in carload lots 
f.o.b. Chicago. Smaller lots 10c. higher. Polished fence 
staples, $2.99 per cwt. and galvanized, $3.69 in carload lots 
f.o.b. Chicago. Smaller lots 10c. higher. Freight is added 
to point of delivery. Terms 60 days net, less 2 per cent off 
for cash in ten days. 


SHEETS.—There is a slight increase in the demand 
for sheets, but this is mainly confined to the black and 
annealed types. Galvanized sheets are selling slowly, 
and prices are unchanged. 

We quote for Chicago delivery of sheets to retailers, as fol- 
lows: No. 10 blue annealed, 3.40c.; No, black, 3.25c. to 
3.35¢.; No. 28 galv., 5c. to 5.10c. Minimum prices to apply on 
bundles of 25 or more. 

Bars.—The demand for bars is heavier, and several 
large orders have been booked for implement manu- 
facturers. Many manufacturers are short in the matter 
of bar stocks, and prices at the mills are firm. Jobbers 
have not made any price changes to accord with the 
recent increase at the mills, and are selling at the old 
price. 


We quote soft steel bars, 3.10c.; bar iron, 3.10c.; reinforc- 


ing bars, 3.10c., base. 


LINSEED O1L.—There is no change in the linseed oil 
situation. The demand is fairly good, and the esti- 
mated crop of flax seed is much less than the early 
predictions. Prices are firm. 2 

We quote f.o.b. Chicago, strictly pure, old process linseed 
oil, carloads, raw, 71ic, per gal. Carloads, boiled, 72c. Five 
or more bbl., raw, 73c. Five or more bbl. boiled 74c. Less 
than five bbl. raw, 75c. Less than five bbl., boiled, 76c. 

Nuts AND Bo.ts.—Nuts and bolts are showing a 
shortage, and the mills have advanced the prices ap- 
proximately 5 per cent. Jobbers have not as yet revised 
their prices and are selling on the old list. Stocks are 
not heavy and higher prices are to be expected. 

We quote to retailers, machine bolts up to % x 4 in., 60 and 
10 per cent; larger sizes, 50 and 10 per cent discount. Car- 
riage bolts, % x 6 in., 60 and 5 per cent; larger sizes, 50 per 


cent off. Hot pressed nuts. square, $3.25 off per 100 Ib. 
Hexagon, $3.25 off per 100 Ib. 


CINCINNATI 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Cincinnati, Sept. 2, 1916. 


[HE month of August is reported as being somewhat 
erratic as far as the retail trade is concerned. While 
statements have not yet been completed it is generally 
conceded that the final showing will be far ahead of the 
corresponding month in 1915. Collections are also bet- 
ter, and there are comparatively few “dead” accounts on 
the books of either city or suburban merchants. 

The first two weeks of August this year country and 
city dealers were somewhat handicapped on account of 
the hot weather, but the third week more than made up 
for the deficit. The last week of the month the impend- 
ing railroad labor troubles held back business to some 
extent, as far as charge accounts are concerned, but the 
cash trade was about normal. 

The jobbers are still experiencing some difficulty in 
getting goods ordered on time, and as a consequence the 
dealers have had to shop around with each other where 
large orders were received. This applies especially to 
the mill and factory supply departments. This particu- 
lar branch of the trade has already outstripped the show- 
ing for any previous year, and if books were balanced at- 
the present time the total value of goods sold would now 
about equal last year’s total. This is attributed to some 


extent to the higher costs prevailing, but with the excep- 
tion of stocks on hand bought some time ago, selling 
prices carry as close a margin of profit as those of 
twelve months ago. 

The coming opening of the Cincinnati Speedway has 
been the means of inducing a number of suburban hard- 
ware dealers to carry a stock of automobile supplies, and 
this is expected to be a permanent part of their business 
after the races. 

The jobbers’ price on wire nails to-day is $2.85 per 
keg base, and on barb wire $3.70 per 100 pounds. On 
other commodities we quote from jobbers’ stocks as fol- 
lows: 

High carbon twist drills, up to 1% in., 50 and 10 per cent 
off list; from 1% in. to 2% in., 30 per cent off list, and over 
2% in. 20 per cent off list. Machine bolts, % in. x 4 in. and 
smaller, 60 per cent off list, and larger sizes 40 and 10 and 5 
per cent off list. Carriage bolts, in, x 6 in. and smaller, 
50 and 10 and 5 per cent off list. arger sizes 40 and 5 per 
cent off. Coach and lag screws 50 and 10 off list. Stove 
bolts 70 and 10 off list. Wood screws 85 per cent off list. 
Iron washers 5.50 off list. 

Galvanized sheets are stronger, but in this instance it 
is not due to spelter quotations but to the urgent de- 
mand. The nearby mills are quoting around 4.50c. to 
4.55c., Cincinnati, and black sheets range from 2.90c. to 
8c. for No. 28 gage. 
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Our Salesmen and our Sales tell us that 
a very fair proportion of the Hardware 
Dealers of the country now carry Stanley 
Garage Hardware in stock. 


W* do a great deal to help you sell it. A letter 


from you will have our prompt and careful 
attention. 


Here are a few things we suggest you say to a customer who contemplates 
building a garage: 


When you build your garage, even though it may be simple and inexpensive, 
you want it good to look at and easy to use. This means many things: among 
them well-made hardware. Let us give you Stanley Hardware because— 


It is especially designed for its use on It is well made and its finish defies the 
garage doors, and is right mechani- weather for years, usually. 
cally. It is produced by the largest makers of 


It is handsome and the big strap hinges wrought hardware in the world; they 
hold the door firm and prevent sag- have become so by giving satisfac- 
ging. tion for more than 70 years. 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN., U.S.A. 
New York, 100 Lafayette Street - Chicago, 73 East Lake Street 


SEE OUR ADVERTISEMENT ON ‘“‘BOX STRAPPING” IN THIS ISSUE 
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NEW GOODS AND NOVELTIES 





Products Being Placed on the Market 


Special Business Stamps 


Wilson E. Rickert, Allentown, Pa., 
publisher of Rickert’s “Booster” 
stamps, has recently announced to the 
trade a number of new business de- 
signs. F 

One of these is for rush orders, 
letters, packages, etc. Another, for 
use on letters with which circular 
matter is inclosed, prevents the in- 
closures being forgotten and calls the 
Attention of the reader to them. Stiil 
another, perforated near the top, is 
for use in bringing replies promptly 
to the proper person for attention. 
The part above the perforation is 
btuck to the letter. The recipient 
tears off the lower part and attaches 
jt to the reply. A blank space is left 
in which the name is signed or the 
department number placed. 





+ 
PUBLISHED BY WILSON E. RICKERT, ALLENTOWN, PA 
One of Rickert’s new “Booster” stamps 


These stamps are printed attrac- 
tively in colors. In lots of 1000 to 
3000 the price is $2.50 per thousand. 


Twinplex «De Luxe” 
Stropper 


The Twinplex Sales Company, 313 
North Tenth Street, St. Louis, Mo., 
has recently announced to the trade 
the Twinplex “De Luxe” stropper for 
Gillette safety razor blades, which, 
though radically different from the 
Twinplex stroppers that have pre- 
ceded it, is operated upon precisely 
the same mechanical principle. 

This new addition to the line of 
Twinplex stroppers, however, has a 
completely inclosed case, which not 
only adds the the appearance, but is 
much easier to hold and which pro- 
tects the rollers from dust. 

It has an ingeniously constructed, 
disappearing handle, which reduces 
the size of the stropper, a feature 
designed to appeal especially to trav- 
elers. It is equipped with a sliding 
blade holder. It is simply pulled out, 
the blade is placed on the pegs and 
the holder pushed back again. There 
is a little removable cover so that one 
may watch the stropper in operation. 

The disappearing handle is one of 
the special features of this new prod- 
uct to which the manufacturer calls 
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The view at the “a is of the Twinplez “De Luxe” stropper complete. 


illustration shows t 


The center 


e operation of the disappearing handle, while at the right is illus- 


trated the principle on which the Gillette blade is stropped 


special attention. It rests snugly in- 
side the axle of one of the rollers, 
where it is out of the way. To bring 
the handle into action, pressure is 
merely applied to the knob on the 
blade holder side of the stropper, 
when the handle will appear on the 
opposite side. Gentle pressure will 
bend its elbow and form it into a 
perfect crank. It can be turned in 
either direction, but will carry the 
rollers in one direction only, thus pre- 
venting them being turned against 
the blade. 

The Twinplex “De Luxe,” like the 
other Twinplex models, strops both 
edges at once, then reverses and strops 
the other side. Two rollers revolve 
in opposite directions, each stropping 
a different edge. At each complete 
revolution of the rollers the blade au- 
tomatically turns over. 

The Twinplex “De Luxe” is in- 
closed in a handsome soft leather case, 
which keeps the highly polished nickel 
of the stropper bright and clean. The 
retail price is $3.50. 


«Hyvoltage” _Screw-Driver 


The Strong Machinery & Supply 
Company, 21 Walker Street, New 
York City, has recently placed on the 
market the “Hyvoltage” screw-driver 

















The “Hyvoltage” insulated screw-driver 


for the use of electricians, chauffeurs, 
etc. The blade is made of good qual- 
ity steel that will stand hard usage. 
The handle is constructed of a special 
material that is said to afford perfect 
insulation between the hand and the 
screw-driver blade. This tool is made 
in several of the popular sizes. 


THE MELTON FOUNTAIN Mop Com- 
PANY, Worcester, Mass., has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of 
$50,000. 
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Outing Lunch Table 


The Puffer-Hubbard Mfg. Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, Minn., has recently 
placed on the market a folding lunch 





A folding lunch table for automobile 
outings 


table that is light and strong and 
which can be folded into a very small 
space when not in use. 

When the outing table is folded it 
forms a package 1% x 9 x 24 in. 
which unfolds into a neat, complete 
table 2 ft. wide x 4 ft. long. 

No nails, screws or bolts are used 
in putting it together. The steel legs 
are simply pushed into the ground with 
the hands and the frame and top are 
put into place. A level top can always 
be had, even when the ground is un- 
even, by gaging the depth of the legs 
in the ground. 

In putting the table together one 
leg is first pushed into the ground for 
the corner, and then by using one of 
the angle bars to determine the dis- 
tance apart the other legs are placed 
in the ground. 
and top are put into place and the 
braces put under them; then the ve- 
neer boards are placed on top and the 
table is ready for use. 

All metal parts are smooth steel, 
rust-proofed with a white finish. The 
top is three-ply birch veneer, nicely 
finished. The retail price is $5. 


THE CHOPA PISTON RING CoMPANY, 
Detroit, Mich., has incorporated with 
a capitalization of $10,000. The stock- 
holders are John A. Chopieska, Anna 
R. White and George W. Angell. 











First the angle bars » 
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No. 430 

R-W Rapid 

Acting 
Vise 


When School Begins 


In almost every town and city a course in Manual 
Training is included in the regular high school course. 
For this work the best and most lasting equipment 


should be used. 


In your town you wish the best. 


R-W Manual Training Equipment 


For many years our benches and vises have been used in 
the largest and best equipped schools of the country. 

You cannot go wrong if you sell your school board R-W 
Goods. 

A great’ many benches and vises are sold for private use. 

Write for prices. 


Branches: 
s 
New York Chicago h rd Wit 
Boston Philadelphia Cc a Ss 11CO 
St. Louis Minneapolis as} MANUFACTURING Co. fF 


| AURORAILLUSA.|© 


San Francisco 





Los Angeles 


No. 260 
R-W Manual 
Training 


Bench 
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“Gun” Tap Booklet 


The Greenfield Tap & Die Corpor- 
ation, Greenfield, Mass., has recently 
issued a handsome booklet, describ- 
ing the new “Gun” tap, which was 
recently placed on the market. By 
means of photographs and diagrams, 
together with complete descriptions, 
the various features of the “Gun” 
tap are pointed out. Various tests 
under trying conditions are illus- 
trated and described. The method of 
sharpening the “Gun” tap is covered. 
The last page contains a complete 
list of these taps regularly carried 
in stock. 


“Speed” Tennis Racket 


The E. I. Horsman Company, Inc., 
11-15 Union Square West, New York 
City, has recently announced to the 
trade the “Speed” tennis racket, which 
embodies a new principle in stringing. 
It has open suspension strands on each 
side and on the top and bottom, which 
support at high tension a close mesh 
of the ordinary proportions of aper- 
ture in the middle of the playing sur- 
face, where the real wear comes. 

This racket is not intended for be- 
ginners, but in the hands of a fairly 














The “Speed” tennis racket 


good player, it is said, will permit 
him to give an extremely strong drive 
from the center of the mesh, due to 
the highly elastic suspension system 
in the outer area of the frame. 


Antique Style Bird Cage 


QO. Lindemann & Co., 
Street, New York City, has recently 
announced to the trade a Chinese style 
japanned bird cage known as No. 220. 
The manufacturer states that this cage 
is designed along the lines of several 
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The antique ure bird eage patterned on Chinese lines is illustrated at the right. At 
he left is a new canary cage and a low-priced stand 


antique Chinese bird cages that were 
recently offered at auction in the 
American Art Galleries, New York 
City. The modern cage, however, is 
somewhat simpler, though still a very 
attractive model. 

The new cage has a diameter of 14 
in. The wires are finished in ivory 
white, while the base, cross rails and 
hanger are in imitation mahogany. 
The odd Chinese figures, in colors, 
grouped around the base, are in keep- 
ing with the general scheme. The 
equipment of this cage consists of 
three perches, a swing, and two in- 
side, square canary cups. 

This company has also recently orig- 
inated a new canary cage known as 
No. 2405. It has a diameter of 10% 
in., and the extreme height over all is 
18 in. The top and bottom pieces are 
highly polished. Each cage is equipped 
with three parallel perches, a swing, 
and two opal shell cups. It is shown 
in the accompanying illustration, 
mounted on a japanned-iron cage 
stand No. 25. This sstand is designed 
to meet the demands for an inexpen- 
sive yet practical and ornamental ar- 
ticle of this kind. It is neatly ja- 
panned, and has a heavy cast-metal 
base, which assures stability. It can 
be knocked down in three sections for 


shipping. 
«H B” Hardware Files 


The Hobart Brothers Company, 
Troy, Ohio, is now offering to the 
trade a line of files and cabinets es- 
pecially designed for the hardware 
trade. 

The screw cabinet illustrated is 
made in two sizes, one with 100 draw- 
ers and the other with 50 drawers. 
Each drawer measures 8 by 3 by 2% 
in. The cabinet is equipped with a 
polished brass drawer pull and a card 
holder. The case is made of genuine 
golden oak with a dull waxed finish. 

The 100-drawer cabinet is 44 in. 
wide, 32 in. high and 11 in. deep. The 
shipping weight is 120 Ib. The price 
is $24.85. The 50-drawer cabinet is 


22 by 32 by 11 in. and weighs 85 |b. 
The price is $14.50. 

This concern is also marketing a 
hardware electrotype file made of 
genuine golden oak with semi-steel 
drawers 12 in. long, 9 in. wide and 
1% in. deep, inside measurements. 
The drawers have brass pulls and card 
holders. The 54-drawer file is 34 in. 














The “H. B.” screw cabinet 

wide, 51 in. high and 16 in. deep. The 
shipping weight is 170 lb. and the 
price is $24.85. The 27-drawer file is 
34 in. wide, 27 in. high and 16 in. deep. 
The shipping weight is 100 Ib. and the 
price is $14.50. 

The company is also marketing a 
file for catalogs, folders and dealer 
helps, etc. The file can also be used 
for heavy stock and metal parts as 
the drawers, according to the manu- 
facturer, will operate easily with 20 
Ib. weight per drawer. It is made in 
27-drawer and 18-drawer sizes, sell- 
ing respectively at $17.50 and $13.50. 

The hardware letter file is fully 
equipped with an alphabetical guide, 
follower blocks and side panels. 


® 
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' Don’t 
Hide the 
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You 
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This Handsome Display Means Quicker 
Turnover on Pliers 


The way to sell good tools is to show them. 


With the Pexto Plier Display you can put the best sellers of a famous 
line where they'll attract trade witho it taking up a lot of room and with 
no effort on your part. 


Handsomely finished in four colors. Large enough to command 
attention; small enough to be easily handled—exact size 22x 28 inches. 


Goes anywhere in the store, in the window, Can be varied to meet your own particular 

on the wall, on the counter—it stands or hangs needs, with Linemen’s, Electricians’, Milliners’, 

Jewelers’, Opticians’ and other styles of pliers. 

Puts the most popular styles of pliers before There are 60 styles and 175 sizes in the Pexto 

the customer at a glance, doing away with line, including both box-joint and lap-joint pat- 

handling a lot of goods over the counter and terns. Classified facts about entire line on back 
taking your clerk’s time. of display. 


If your jobber can’t supply you with a Plier 
Display, write us. 


The Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co. 


Mfrs. Mechanics’ Hand Tools, Tinsmiths’ 

and Sheet Metal Workers’ Tools and 

Machines, Builders’ and General Hard- 
ware. 


Southington, Conn. Cleveland, Ohio 


Address correspondence W. Center St., Southington, Conn 
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Pittsfield Ignition 


Distributor 


The Pittsfield Spark Coil Company, 
Pittsfield, Mass., has recently placed 
on the market a new ignition dis- 
tributor which combines in one unit 
the advance and retard, the make-and- 
break, the distributor, the coil and the 
condenser. It is guaranteed by the 
maker to run perfectly with the pat- 
ent make-and-break contact on the 
fastest engines built. 

Because of the short duration of the 
contact, it is said that the current con- 














The Pittsfield ignition distributer 


sumption is very small. The positive 
action is claimed to permit the dis- 
tributor to operate perfectly at very 
high speeds. 

The whole distributing outfit is com- 
bined in a single unit 6 in. high and 
3% in. in diameter. The only external 


wire is a single lead to the battery in 
addition to the high-tension leads to 
the spark plugs. Since the breaker 
box is moved independently of the 
cables, the latter leads are stationary. 
The distributor coil and condenser 
may be conveniently removed in one 
piece, which will uncover the inter- 
rupter mechanism for adjustment. 

The manufacturer of this distributor 
is now ready to furnish it for 4, 6 or 
8-cylinder engines. An igniter for a 
12-cylinder engine will. be placed on 
the market very shortly. 


Goodrich Rubber Blanket 


The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Akron, Ohio, announced to the trade 
recently a new rubber blanket that can 
be folded into a small compact pack- 
age and carried easily under the car 
seat or in the tool box. In case of 
accident or injury to some parts of 
the mechanism underneath the car, 
the blanket can be spread on the 
ground, where it will afford protec- 
tion to the clothing of the person 
making the repair. Being waterproof 
this blanket is also excellent for 
camping use. 


THE WESTGARD TIRE & RUBBER 
CoMPANY, Warren, Ohio, incorporated 
with a capital stock of $1,500,000, 
will build a plant for the manufac- 
ture of rubber tires. Plans have been 
completed and the erection of the 
plant will be started shortly. 


THE GLOBE ACCESSORIES COMPANY, 
Greensburg, Ind., has been incorpor- 
ated to manufacture automobile and 
electrical accessories. The capital 
stock is $100,000 and the directors are 
John W. Judkins, Richard E. Ed- 
wards and L. W. Gillespie. 
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Woolf Graphite Lubricator 


The Woolf Graphite Lubricator 
Company, 3024 Ames Avenue, Omaha, 
Neb., has recently placed on the mar- 
ket the Woolf graphite lubricator by 
means of which an automobile engine 
can be lubricated with graphite. 

The lubricator is simple in its oper- 
ation. The intake manifold is drilled 
and tapped at any point above the 
carburetor and below the Y. The 
lubricator is screwed in this hole. It 
is said that the suction from the en- 
giné will pull the graphite into the 
mixture entering the cylinders and 
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The Woolf graphite lubricator 


will thoroughly lubricate all parts to 
which the vapor has access. 

The Woolf graphite lubricator re- 
tails for $2.50. A special size is made 
for motorcycle use that retails for 
$1.50. 
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Pfanstiehl Starter Coil 


The Pfanstiehl Company, North 
Chicago, Ill., manufactures the Pfan- 
stiehl starter coil, the purpose of 
which is to facilitate the starting of 
automobile engines. 

The Pfanstiehl starter coil with its 
high speed vibrator furnishes several 
interruptions of the current in the 
same time ordinarily consumed by the 
circuit breaker of the magneto with 
the result that there are a series of 
high tension current impulses and a 
shower of flashes across the spark 
plug points instead of one. It is said 
that with the Pfanstiehl starter coil 
in the circuit each spark plug gets a 
continuous shower of sparks at the 
moment they are needed, frequently 
as many as sixteen to the one spark 
ordinarily provided by regulation 
lighting equipments. These sparks 
are said to be of unusual intensity, 
capable of igniting cold, poor or low 
grade mixtures on which a single 
spark can have no effect. 

The Pfanstiehl starter coil may be 
applied to almost any type of igni- 
tion system, so the manufacturer 
states, without changes of any kind. 
Its installation is very simple. Not 
more than three wires are required 
to connect it and none of these wires 
carry high tension current. 


The Pfanstiehl starter coil 


Vapor Gasoline 


Economizer 


The Vapor Gasoline Economizer 
Company, 1270 Broadway, New York 
City, has recently brought out a de- 
vice which injects heated water vapor 
into the mixture of air and gasoline 
above the carburetor and automati- 
cally controls the amount supplied. 
The vapor rising from the water in 
the radiator is used. A patented valve 
is attached to the overflow pipe which 
separates the water from the vapor. 
Leading from this valve to the com- 
pensating valve above the carburetor 
is a flexible metal pipe which is 


wound around the exhaust manifold. 


and keeps the vapor in a superheated 
condition. This compensating valve 
is not only adjustable to different 
pressures but it will not operate at 
slow speeds and thus prevents the 
vapor from entering the cylinders 
when a rich mixture is needed. 

The company claims that this valve 
prevents the formation of carbon, 
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The diagram shows the method of install- 
ing the vapor gasoline economizer 


and it will make the engine run very 
smoothly. 


Burd Piston Ring Directory 


The Burd High Compression Ring 
Company, Rockford, IIl., has recently 
published a 1916 directory of piston- 
ring sizes, which includes a tabulation 
of the piston-ring * requirements of 
practically every automobile of any 
import manufactured in this coun- 
try during the past ten years. In 
addition, there is information of a like 
character covering the requirements 
of aeronautical, marine, stationary, 
and other types of internal-combus- 
tion engines. 

This book is a valuable source of 
information for those engaged in the 
repairing of gasoline engines, as it 
contains data on the proper fitting and 
installation of piston rings of practi- 
cally every make. 

It is neatly printed and has an at- 
tractive cover. It is provided with a 
convenient means for hanging in shop 
or office. At the right of each page a 
column is provided in which the dealer 
can keep track of stock and where a 
strict account may be made of goods 
received and sold and of the stock 
on hand. 

Stock sizes are indicated by an as- 
terisk, which follows the telegraphic 
code word for each size listed. An ad- 
ditional telegraphic code is provided 
which affords a means of communi- 
cation between the customer and the 
factory or its branches. This new 
publication measures 4% by 7 in., and 
contains 180 pages‘ 


The «J-A-Y” Vacuum Gage 


The Webb Jay Corporation, 900 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIl., has 
recently announced to the trade the 
“J-A-Y” vacuum gage which can be 














The “J-A-Y” vacuum gage 
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attached to the cowl board and which 
can be connected in a very few min- 
utes to any car with a “Stewart 
Vacuum System” to give an exact 
gage on the feed of the gasoline at al] 
times. Its object is to allow the driver 
to know how much gasoline is being 
fed to the carburetor. It tells him if 
the carburetor is in perfect adjust- 
ment or not or if there is any clog- 
ging of the gasoline line. If the 
gasoline in the rear tank is running 
low it indicates the condition in plenty 
of time, under ordinary circumstances, 
for the driver to reach the nearest 
source of supply. 

It is said that by keeping an accu- 
rate gage on the amount of gasoline 
used a saving in the amount of fuel is 
obtained, because by this means the 
carburetor is kept in perfect adjust- 
ment and other conditions that make 
for waste of gasoline are prevented. 

The “J-A-Y” vacuum gage is con- 
structed of high-grade material and is 
attractively finished. It can be at- 
tached to a tap with which the “Stew- 
art Vacuum System” tank is sup- 
plied. The retail price of the gage is 
$5 with a liberal discount to dealers. 


« Startford”’ 


The Symons Brothers Company, 
Winnetka, IIl., has recently announced 
to the trade the “Startford” mechani- 


The “Startford” mechanical starter 


cal starter for the Ford car. Its 
method of operation is clearly shown 
by the accompanying illustration. 
The only part of the “Startford” 
which appears outside of the hood is 
a trim, convenient handle situated on 
the dash. It is said that the “Start- 
ford” is very easy to operate. Its 
chilled ratchet lock and hardened paw! 
of tool steel make it very durable. 
The spring tension is said to prevent 
rattling. There are no bearings to 
oil. An automatic release is said to 
eliminate danger from back fire. A 
priming device is included. The 
“Startford” retails for $12.50. 


THE Moore BROTHERS COMPANY, 
Joliet, Ill., founded in 1857, manufac- 
turing stoves and furnaces, is building 
an addition to its plant, approximately 
320 x 50 ft. The structure will be 
of modern construction, and it is ex- 
pected to be ready for occupancy by 
Sept. 1. The building has been made 
necessary by the rapid growth of the 
company’s products and will add con- 
siderably to the output of its plant. 
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In the recent 300-mile 
Non-Stop run of stock 


Saxon Sixes 


—the 206 cars that partici- = 
pated, aggregated 61,800 
miles, and averaged 23.5 miles 
to the gallon of gasoline. 





All these cars were equipped with 
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In the Saturday Evening Post of August 5th, a double-page 
spread of the Saxon Motor Car Corporation announced 
the results of this now famous run. 


Three paragraphs from the Post tell the story of this achievement: 








- N July ist, 206 Saxon The total distance traveled The winner averaged 34 2/3 
dealers et parts ze ne was 61,800 ro Wig ‘ri miles per gallon of gasoline. 
country, arivt stoc twice around the world — 

model yaaa? ~ atime Some nearly 20 times across the pi tnt — eye 

a 300 mile non-stop run to continent. During the entire > ee ae 

prove the remarkable gasoline 61,800 miles not a_ single miles per gallon. 

economy of “Saxon Six.” motor stopved running. 


We guarantee to dealers and car owners that the Rayfield will save 
from 20 to 50 per cent in fuel cost — absolute satisfaction or money back. 


Write us for details of our Proposition to Dealers 


Findeisen & Kropf Mfg. Company 
2143 Rockwell Street, Chicago 


BRANCHES: 
1140 Michigan Avenue 1902 Broadway 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
1191 Woodward Avenue 
DETROIT 
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NOME, ALASKA.—C. W. Lewis has purchased the stock of 
William Delbar of 316 Front Street. Catalogs requested on 
automobile accessories, bicycles, crockery and glassware. 


WALDRON, ARK.—A new building is now being erected 
by the Waldron Hardware Mercantile Company. Catalogs are 
requested on shelving. 


WASHINGTON, IND.—Lyman H. O'Donnell is sole owner 
of the hardware business formerly known as the O’Donnell- 
Barrows Company, Arthur S. Barrows, a member of the firm, 
has retired from business. 


ESSEX, IOWA.—E. C. Lindquist has sold his interest in the 
firm of Oline, Hanson & Co. The business will be continued 
under the name of Oline & Hanson. 


INWOOD, IOWA.—The E. Lanning hardware business has 
been sold to C. Ladd, who will continue it as Ladd’s Hard- 
ware. 


LE MARS, IOWA.—The capital stock of the Haas-Shuenk 
Hardware Company has been increased to $40,000. A modern 
brick warehouse has been erected and a furnace and metal 
department added. 


PETERSON, IOWA.—Frederick Mangold has bought the 
S. H. Wareham implement stock. 


ALMA, KAN.—Frederick Lutz has sold his hardware store 
to his son, Robert, and Oscar N. Nelson. The new firm will 
be known as Lutz & Nelson. Catalogs requested on the fol- 
lowing: Builders’ hardware, cutlery, eloctrical household 
specialties, fishing tackle, heating stoves, heavy hardware, 
lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and 
glass, ranges and cook stoves, silverware and washing 
machines. 


PINCONNING, MICH.—The Shook Hardware Company has 
disposed of its stock of hardware, furniture and implements 
to Avery L. Jenks. Mr. Shook, senior member of the firm, 
has been in business for 42 years. 


ROYAL OAK, MICH.—Charles E. Marvin, successor to F. 
J. Hoffman & Son, requests catalogs on the following: Base- 
ball goods, bathroom fixtures, bicycles, buggy whips, build- 
ers’ hardware, building paper, churns, cutlery, dairy supplies, 
dog collars, electrical household specialties, fishing tackle, 
hammocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, lubricating oils, 
mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, poultry sup- 
plies, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, shelf hard- 
ware, silverware, sporting goods and washing machines. 


TYLERTOWN, MISS.—Work has been commenced on the 
new store of the McDonald Hardware Company. The build- 
ing will be of brick, 60 x 110 ft. The firm expects to occupy 
it about January, 1917, doing a wholesale and retail busi- 
ness in the following: Automobile accessories, baseball goods, 
bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, bicycles, buggy whips, 
builders’ hardware, building paper, children's vehicles, churns, 
crockery and glassware, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, 
dynamite, electrical household specialties, fishing tackle, fur- 
naces, furniture department, galvanized and tin sheets, gaso- 
line engines, hammocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, 
heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, home barbers’ 
supplies, iron beds, kitchen cabinets, kitchen housefurnish- 
ings, lime and cement, linoleum, lubricating oils, mechanics’ 
tools, oil cloth, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing de- 
partment, poultry supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges 
and cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf hard- 
ware, silverware, sporting goods, tin shop, toys, games and 
wagons and buggies. 


LAUREL, MONT.—The Kassner Hardware Company has 
opened a store here, carrying a full line of automobile acces- 
sories, baseball goods, belting and packing, buggy whips, 
builders’ hardware, building paper, children’s vehicles, churns, 
cream separators, crockery and glassware, cutlery, dairy 
supplies, dog collars, dynamite, fishing tackle, galvanized 
and tin sheets, hammocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, 
heavy hardware, home barbers’ supplies, lubricating oils, 
mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, prepared 
roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, sewinz 
machines, shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods and 
washing machines. Catalogs requested on general hardware. 


ALVO, NEB.—Koy Coatman has recently bought the hard- 
ware business of S. Cashner. Coatman Hardware will be the 
name of the concern. 


GORDON, NEB.—The Exchange Hardware Company has 
started in business here, dealing in automobile accessories, 
baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, 
bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, 
children’s vehicles, churns, cream separators, crockery and 
glassware, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, dynamite, 
electrical household specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, gal- 
vanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and tents, 
harness, heating stoves, heavy hardware, home barbers’ sup- 
plies, kitchen housefurnishings, lubricating oils, mechanics’ 
tools, oil cloth, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing 
department, poultry supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges 
and cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf hard- 
ware, silverware, sporting goods and washing machines. 


_ NEW YORK, N. Y.—Morris Miller of 182 First Avenue, deal- 
ing in automobile accessories, tools, electrical supplies, cut- 
lery, etc., requests catalogs on automobile accessories. 


FORBES, N. D.—Hellekson, Schulstad & Co., in business 
for several years, will hereafter be known as the Forbes 
Hardware Company, with S. O. Henderson as proprietor. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO.—The Schoedinger-Marr Company is 
now occupying its new store at 100-102 North High Street, 
which is a thoroughly modern and up-to-date building. The 
firm’s busines is both a wholesale and retail one, and consists 
of a stock of baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, belting and 
packing, bicycles, builders’ hardware, building paper, chil- 
dren's vehicles, churns, cutlery, dog collars, electrical house- 
hold specialties, fishing tackle, gasoline engines, heating 
stoves, kitchen cabinets, kitchen housefurnishings, lubricating 
oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, pre- 
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pared roofing, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, shelf 
hardwatfe, silverware, sporting goods, toys, games and wash.- 
ing machines. 


ALEX, OKLA.—M., O. Foster has sold his stock of baseball 
goods, cutlery, dairy supplies, fishing tackle, mechanics’ tools 
builders’ hardware, etc., to Alexander Chitwood, who will 
continue the business under the name of Chitwood Hardware, 


BRAMAN, OKLA.—The Van Giesen & Collins Hardware 
Company has succeeded H. W. Hutton. Automobile acces- 
sories have been added to the company’s stock. 


ELK CITY, OKLA.—The hardware and furniture stock of 
Ike Davis has been sold. M. L. Chandler is the purchaser. 


SHAMROCK, OKLA.—The P. & H. Hardware Company, 
with a branch store at Depew, is now located in its new quar- 
ters, where a complete stock of the following will be carried, 
on which catalogs are requested : Automobile accessories, base- 
ball goods, belting and packing, buggy whips, builders’ hard- 
ware, building paper, children’s vehicles, churns, cream sep- 
arators, crockery and glassware, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog 
collars, dynamite, fishing tackle, furniture department, gal- 
vanized and tin sheets, hammocks and tents, harness, heating 
stoves, heavy farm implements, home barbers’ supplies, iron 
beds, kitchen cabinets, kitchen housefurnishings, linoleum, 
lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and 
glass, plumbing department, pouitry supplies, prepared 
roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, sewing machines, 
shelf hardware, silverware, sporting goods, toys and games, 
wagons, buggies and washing machines. 


READING, PA.—The Bard Hardware Company has com- 
pleted plans for the erection of a 3-story warehouse 60 x 60 
ft., to replace the building destroyed by fire some time ago. 
The firm does a wholesale and retail business. 


VERMILLION, S. D.—A hardware store has been estab- 
lished here by A. F. Matt & Co. They will carry a stock of 
automobile accessories, belting and packing, electrical house- 
hold specialties, etc. Catalogs requested on general hard- 
ware. 


BROWNWOOD, TEX.—The Kendall-Commons Hardware 
Company will, about Sept. 20, start in business here, dealing 
in automobile accessories, bathroom fixtures, builders’ hard- 
ware, children’s vehicles, churns, cream separators, crockery 
and glassware, cutlery, dog collars, fishing tackle, furnaces, 
heating stoves, home barbers’ supplies, kitchen housefurnish- 
ings, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, ranges and cook stoves, 
refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf hardware, silverware, 
sporting goods and washing machines. Catalogs requested. 


HILLSBORO, TEX.—T. J. McMillan is located in his new 
building on East Franklin Street, where a complete stock 
of hardware is carried. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—The Samuel Speir Hardware Com- 
pany has been incorporated, to conduct both a wholesale and 
retail business. The capital stock is $15,000, and the incor- 
porators are Samuel H. Speir, George Potchernick and A. 
Fritz. A complete line of builders’ hardware, children’s 
vehicles, cutlery, dog collars, electrical household specialties, 
fishing tackle, furnaces, furniture department, heating stoves, 
kitchen housefurnishings, mechanics’ tools, shelf hardware, 
sporting goods and washing machines will be carried. 


UVALDE, TEX.—The Southern Supply Company, doing a 
wholesale and retail business, is erecting a new building, 
80x140 ft. Catalogs requested on automobile accessories, 
bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, buggy whips, gal- 
vanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, heavy farm imple- 
ments, heavy hardware, lubricating oils, plumbing department, 
pumps and wagons. 


ROCKY MOUNT, VA.—The Angle Hardware Company, 
Inc., has been incorporated to deal in baseball goods, bath- 
room fixtures, belting and packing, cream separators, fishing 
tackle, lime and cement, etc. 


ALMIRA, WASH.—Hansen & Co. has been organized with 
a capital of $15,000 to deal in hardware and implements, by 
Harry R. and Vera G. Hansen and J. M. Lyons. Catalogs 
requested on heating plants, paints, oils, belting and packing. 


ROSALIA, WASH.—The Helmer Hardware Company has 
been incorporated as successor to the Wilmer-Dwyer-Helmer 
Company, to deal in automobile accessories, baseball goods, 
bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, buggy whips, build- 
ers’ hardware, building paper, children’s vehicles, churns, 
cream separators, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, dyna- 
mite, electrical household specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, 
galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines. hammocks and 
tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy 
hardware, kitchen housefurnishings, lubricating oils, me- 
chanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing 
department, poultry supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges 
and cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf hard- 
ware, silverware, sporting goods, wagons, buggies and washing 
machines. The capital stock is $55,000 and the incorporators 
are Charles H. Helmer, L. D. Johnson, and others. 


UNIONTOWN, WASH.—J. J. Wells has sold his hardware 
and furniture stock to the Uniontown Hardware & Furni- 
ture Company. 


BARABOO, WIS.—The stock of Boyd W. Blackly is now 
owned by O. G. Wheeler, who requests catalogs on bicycles, 
buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, children’s 
vehicles, churns, cutlery, dog collars. fishing tackle, galvaized 
and tin sheets, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, 
varnishes and glass, pumps, refrigerators, shelf hardware, 
silverware, sporting goods and washing machines. 


RACINE, WIS.—The High Street Hardware Company has 
purchased the Hoernel Hardware Company’s store at 720 
High Street, and will carry a complete stock of hardware. 
cutlery, paints, oils, varnishes, bicycles and bicycle supplies. 


, Catalogs requested on combination ranges. 


WAUKESHA, WIS.—The Perkins Hardware Company has 
recently moved into new quarters at 324-326 Broadway. 








